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Co Correspondents. 

A capital aoe ver of ihe “* Trebla Gazette ” reached us yesterday—too late for publica- 
+10N this week. 

** A Suoscriber "las kindly sent us a latin version of Dibdin’s celebrated song o/ 
“The lish Mettled Racer.” As our friend D:. Iavine. of the Charleston ‘** Rambler,” 
stated some time since that he could not find a copy in that city, we have taken the li- 
berty of forwarding it to his address. How we should like to hear this version sung by 
the President, or recited by the eloquent Secreta:y, of the South Carolina Jockey Club, 
al its annua! meeting this month! :, 

“Love me, love my dog!”” We havean article from “ Bell’s Life’ of the 7th ult. un- 
der this head, which exceeds in interest anything of the kindwe ever read. Unfortu- 
nately, we are obliged to postpone its publication until next Saturday. 

J. li. i.—Your carriage has been ordered, and wil! be ready to be shipped by the first 
Mobile packet. P. A. & Co.’s draft has been received. 

Skin.er’s new editionof Youatt’s celebrated work on The Horse—448 octavo pages, 
with plates, and handsomely bound—can be obtained at this office. Price $2. 

J.M.S.—We shall astonish your weak nerves one of these dxys by walking into the 
rene * like a thousand of brick.”” The contents of your letter will be communicated 
to E.G. A. 
Duke's calls from London, and we shall send you a missive which will raise you out of 
your boots '—we shall. 


hunter in the West, and a speculator in New Zealand! A New York corres- 
pondent of the Bay S:ate Democrat says of this son of genius, that his demon 
will not let him rest nor sleep, and he goes ) urneying through life like some 


-. ' 
his being! 
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Just you wait until our new Cricket Club receives its Clapshaw’s bats and | 


* Another Duel” in New Orleans. ‘* Who struck Billy Patterson’” Was it Lum, | 


(Go it, my Lum !")—who said “ Policy?” How are you now 

There is a very stylish, well broken, young buggy horse for sale in town; he is equal 
to four minutes before a wagon, and can be purchased for $250. Who wants him? 

Mr. Dick's engraving of the PontraiT oF Fasdion, for the ‘‘Spirit,” is getting on 
famousiv. 


In the Jeng game of Whist, A. and B. are antagonists. The terms of play areas fol-! 


lows :—llalf a dollar each point, a dollar each game, andadoliar the rubber A.winsa 
double, B then wiss a single,and finally B. wins also a double, thus completing the 
Rubber. Qu How much has B. won of A.in playing thisrubber! Answer.—Three dol- 


lars. The lst and 3d games being doubles neutralize each other; the 2d game being | 


single. B. wins $1 50, which carries the rubber, making $1 50 more. 


H.J.C., of Melion, has been written to. Glad to find he is still engaged in breeding | 
“terribly high bred cattle,” and cannot get on without his ‘‘ accustomed auxiliary to | 


fireside enjoyment "—17. e., the ** Spirit.” 


D> |: the promise which was to be redeemed after the New O:leans Races is not wn. 
mediatel, attended to by the Party who made it, we shall feel called upon to publish in 
these columns a statement of that and other short-comings, involving pecuniary losses, 
which we do not intend shall be permitted to pass unnoticed. [t willbe ourduty to put 
others on their guard, and we shall not hesitateto do so.—J. R. £93 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 





FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 10, !&44. 





Stoke Stout’s Adventure with Mr. Stiggins' Bull. 

Stoke Stout, an imaginary correspondent of the ‘“ Concordia (La.) Intelli- 
geucer,”"—so well edited by Thorpe and Pattersoun—has addressed chein the 
annexed communication, detailing what Thorpe conceives to be ‘‘ ove of the 
most singular and extraordinary eases of Mesmerism on record.’’ We should 
not be surprised—we shoulda’t! As this science is attracting some attentiun 
at this time, we presume the case of Stoke S:out will be hailed with favor by 
the ecientific world. As Stoke discovers an individuality in whatever he 
writes, like Carlyle, Willis, and other eminent belles lettres scholars, we give 
the direction of his letter to the Intelligencer, as well as its cuntents :-— 

**Conxcorpeg INTELLIGGINCER 
** Vadellai, Loozzanny, 
‘* Close to Natches, on tuther side” 

(Ia tue corner, was the following :]— 

* Oue Male Letter.” 

The letter itself stiould be included in D'Israeli’s next ediion of his “ Curi- 
tics of Literature.” Here i: is :— 

Srarr or Loozzyanny, 
OnBio Chuc-a-luch, 
Close on to Crismus, Dec. twenty-4th. 
Misi.c Eddylurs.—Toar cum atchap upp frum Bigg Koony tas weake, 


askiu atier Old S.ohe Stout! an’ [’me jist a gwine to lett yu no az that peep'e | Wills was in 
i've gott a sirkumstanse | broke.’ Standing one day on the wharf, with his serious visage expended, plan- | 


Well ! the Bicz ar awl riz now, an’ Chuc-a-| ning how he should get down the river without money, when he heard a drum | 


istu b zzy vout peeple. Now i'me theu that part. 


to relawt wat tuk plase 2 mee. 


| 





| 
: 











Black (S——y) White (S——n) | Black (S 

1K P2 same 17 B takes Kt K P takes B 
2K KtioB3d QKtto B 3d 18 KttoQ B4th BtoQ 5th 
3 K BtoQ B4h same 19 QRwQ BtoKKi2i | 
4QBP! QP! 20 QP 1 Castles (4) | 
5 KRP1 Q B to K 3d 21 K Kr Pl QK: P2 

6 Bro K: 34 QRP! 22 QPtakesBP Q tekes P 

7 QP2 K Prakes P 23 KrtoQ 6h QRtwQ 
8 QBPtakesP Q Btakes B 24 KttooK BSh Q RrakesR 
9 RK Ptakes B (a) Bto Q R 2d 25 Rakes R P takes P ch. 
10 Castles KRP1t 26 P reiakes Q to B 7th ch. 
lt Q Bto K 3d K Kt P2 27 Kto Kt Q tak. Pat K 5th 
12 KtoR 2d K Kt to K 2d 28 Qio Kt 4th Q takes Q 
13 QPI Q K:to K 4th 29 P takesQ BtakesQ Kt P | 
14 K Ki takee Kt Q P takes Kt 30 R to Q 6th QRP1 
15 QteoKRSGth <Krito Kr 3i 31 RtakesK RP QRPI1(c) 
16 Q@KrwR3i KrtoK B 5th 32 K to K 7th ch. and draws 


(a) He should have rather taken with Q ,1n which case had White taken Q ‘s 
P., he would have ultimately lost a P. Black has new allowed his P.’s!o be | 
doubled, on an isolated file, which is decidedly objectionable. | 

(6) Had White taken P., he would have lost his Q , or been mated ina few | 
moves 

(c) I', instead of this move, White had played his R.to Q R. eq, he would | 
have had at least a chance ef winning; it is probable, however, that he did not | 
observe the ingenious manner in which Black now gives perpetual check with | 
the Ke, 


FOURTH GAME 














Waste (S—n) Black(S y) | White(s i) Black (S—y)| 
LKP2 same 21 K Kt to Q 2d QtakesQch. | 
2KBwQB4h same 22 P takes Q Kt to Q 6ch ch. 
SKK wB3d QKitoB3! 23 Kto K 21 Kt takes P 
4QPl1 KRP 1 24 Kr: takes B Kt takes Kt | 
5 Q Bro K 3d K BroQ Kt 3d | 25 KRtoQB Q KttoK 4h 
6 Q K: B 3d K Ki B 3d 26 KRwQB3d KRtwQ 
7QKrtoQ5ti QP 27 QRP2 K Rto Q 7th ch. 
8 QKttasxesB R P takes Kt 28 KtoB QRtoQ 
9QBP1 Q Kt to K 2: 29 QRPI1 K Rto Q 8th cb. 
10 Qro Ki 34 Castles 30 R takes R R takes R ch. 

I KRP1 Q BP 1 (a) 31 Kio B 2! R to Q 7th ch. 
12 QBiakesP QtoK 32 KtoB RwoQR7h | 
13 Q Bto B7th(b) QKr P2 33 KRPI R takes P | 
(4 K Brakes P P takes B 34 QBiwokKBAh KBP! 
15 Q BtrakesQP QBtoK 3i 35 K Pl RtoR 8th ch. | 
16 QBP1 P takes P 36 K to K 2d RtoR7thch. | 
17 P takes P K Kt takes P 37 KtoB K Kt toQ3d_ | 
18 Btakes P Q Ktto K Ki 31/38 RtoQB Sth Kt takes P, and | 


must wio. 
| 


19 QBtoK R2d Kt to Q B4th (c) 
20 Qto K 3d B takes P 


(a) Black here leaves a P. unsupported, calculating to obtain at least an 








equivalent in pos tion. 
(6) White beginning tu find his position disagreeable, furms at once the bold | 
resolution of giving up a Bishop, foras many Pawns “as he will fetch.” 
(c) In this position there are various modes of play, which appear tempting, 
but on examination, that adopted by the player will be found the soundest. 


rEX HEE | 


A TEXIAN HERO. 
The Cincinnati ‘* Mercury ” tells the following amusing story, of which a 
facetious comedian, named Jim Witts, who played i that city some years 


ago, was the hero :— 

He was a queer compound of human nature—a man who cou!d with ease 
inake others jaugh, but seldom ever laughed h imself—a melancholy man through 
life, whch caused him to “shuffle off this mortal coil” ere half his race) 








was run.” 
About the time the Texas excitement ran so high in the United States, Jim 
Pitsburg, in that situation so common to play actors, viz., “ flat 


luch Is mor nor riz, an’ I’me upp in the hills, tho’ IT awllers date frum bum. j aud tite. On looking round, he saw a company of reckless-!ook ng, half unt- 
Well ! tuthur da: I went owt a huntin’ with that yere other feller frum Koony, | formed sold'ers, about embarking for New Orleans, bearing a Texian banuer. | 


au’ l maid owt tu kil won turki, twiz mi gunn, au’ two or 3 six, an, mi dogy, ' 


. . . >. ° + . > . ; } ,7 ‘ y : cd 
au’aherde ruuu. Arter! got threw, what with klimin the hils, au’ roomytis, I, 84, aud jost as the captain was tapping the bell for the last time, Wills step 


wur sort a drowzey, an’ putt otfe mediately fur watur that Il vode waz klose! ped ou board, aud dragged his trunks into an unoccupied state roo:n, and took 
| from his theatrical wardrobe a soldier coat with a buff breast and three rows of 


an’ sot; buttons, 3 chapeau with an immense plume, a red sash, a pair of miliary trow- 


down the holler. 1 diddent pull a bai leefe tov drink out ov as fur kommon, 
but jist drapt mi gunn vy the pathe. anu’ tuck upp the holler a pease, 
dowpe ov mi kneas au’ pawz, au’ 1 mout, an’ 1 moutent ov tuck 2 or three 
swollers, wen [ heerde sumkin sai, * Pnfo-o-o!" loud ner I can rite it, an’ 
specktiu whai it wer, | sezto miself, ** Ize back owt,” au’ I jist peept az I 
sott, az’ thar wur Old Mister Stagger’s bull, thot old yaller feller yu kno, what 
haz the karracktur ov the teruest down, au’ meast dangersuminest bull in the 
raynge. He lookt kinder puzzied, au’ I wer bent on keepin’ him tn the dark, 
ov wha: I wer—fur I node bim an’ his trix ultimately fur the last 10 yer. So 
1 krept thru the mudd an’ water a look.n’ fur a hole to skrew tntu, but the fust 
wou I seed wer ockkypide bi 2 snaixs ez wer wide wake, an’ I wer kumpeled 
tu trevul furder, au’ at laste fuwnd wva crosst bi 2 rutes, an’ sum how or 
wuther I put miself in 

Well, | wau:ted wy gunn, but the bull stood rite furnenst whar it war, an’ 
then I leckt up fur a plase to krawl out at, but seed no chause az I wur hemed 
iu b. bludfs ’buat 8 foot hi. In this fix I stared the bull in the fase, an’ twixt 
the horus, an’ thout how mutch he mit way, an’ seed bow strong he jookt, an’ 
felt I war a fvol fur vot killin’ him 2 yer afore ; an’ I lookt sharp, au’ stared, an’ 
grind wi teath, an’ winet, au’ maid mowths at bim, but he ouly lookt fearser 
au’ fearser. Ax’ thea wisht him sich gude grasse, au’ sitch gude wawter, an’ 
S.tch gude every ting, az [ node he would finde in a field, I thot ov, ahalf ov a 
mile ode ; an’ I wished this harde awl the tyme, au’ 1 buggun tu swett powur- 
fullye, an’ it drapt offe ov mee. 

Well, sum bow, whil ] stared at the bull, an’ wisht him every whar ruther 
than wher he wur, ** Old Tuny,” that wus his vayme, lookt sleepilhke, an’ I 
wuudered if he mout be geitin’ asleepe shure a puff, but I wur afeered to try 
an’ sea; but he stude so purpendicklar, that Ithout I wur gawn fur sartin. So 
! prayde what Jittell Iuode how, an kept starin’ the bull in the face all the 
tyme. Directly, for me unadell to ma:ke any kaw!kalashuo uf the tyme, (vow 
min’, this iz a fac) I tell yu fur sartin, that old Mr. Stiggivs’ old yaller bull, 
* Toney,” turned hisself rown, an’ maide rite far the very plase Ide been wish- 
i’ Aim at. I gott out ov the hole, gathured mi guun, maide trax up the Lex 
bil, ta whar mi kreeter wer hitch', an’ I kwit them “ scratchias” fur the laste 
time, kwicer nor I never maice owt ov any woodst yit. When I kum 2 like, 
au' kood brethe a littell, | bugguu to thinck, au’ I wer pestured mitily 5 Sn 82 
soon az I gott tu the howse, [ tells Mister Adverb, the skvol teecher, ‘bdut it, 
an be saide to mee, * Yu mesmerized the bull, an’ then maide him gow tu the 


phield yo wisht Lim ett.” It may be so, but I shall uvver furget the jogriphy | 


Ov ha: hullar in which the bull kawt me. a 
Yours, az same as anve buvie. 


Sroke Sr. vr. 





Waliace, the * musical wonder,” althougn now but 28 years of age, lias ¥ 
been, it is stated, twice round the world—bas been a sat/or before the mast, @ Texas was written. 


| 


A thought struck him. Next day be sent his trunk on voard the first boat to | 


sers, a grizzly black wig and a pair of false whiskers. By the time the boat 
bad go: fairly under way, Jim was full equipped, with lis stage sword grace: | 
fully hanging by his side. Drawing his whire gloves, he hesitated for a moment, 
but relying on his peculiar powers, te opened the door, gave the usual! rili- 
tary stoop, and walked into the cabin, which was filled with pissengers. In a 
moment alleyes were dirccted towards hin, but he walked up to the bar and 
drank a glass of brandy-aod water. In the mean time all was bustle and con- 
fusion to fiad out who the officer was. A general rush was made for the regis- 
ter, but he had not vet put down his name. The captain was consulted, but 
he knew nothing At length, however, feeling a little curiosity, ‘he captalu 
walking vp to Jim, and bowing politely to him, said * Sir.” 

* Sir to you,” said Will-, touching his chepeau a /a milifaire. 

“ Will youdo me the favor to regis'er your naine, so that I can provide a 
state roum for you !” 

‘Oh, with pleasure,” said Jim ; and walking up to the register, he Guurished 


in round tex'— 








“©. P. Eowarps, Major Texas Army.”’ 

Tue crowd pressed around the table—they read ‘he naime—universal enthu- 
siaem prevailed, aud three tremendous cheers were given for Texas aud 
Liber'y ! ; 

Jim took off bis chapeau, acknowledged the compliment with a graceful bow, 
and a few patrivtic remarks. ‘i : 

I: is almest needless to say that from that moment the soi disant Major was 
a lion. Every one suught to make his acquamtance—the ladies opened the 
cabin door to get a peep at bi; he was placed a: the head of the table ; and 
at night he was made as drunk as Bac caus on champaigue. ; 

Next day he was promevading the hurricane deck, linked arm-in arm with 
the captain and a warm-hearted Southerser, who resided in Vicksburg. 

* Major,” said the Southerner, *T know very well that you have been on @ 
mission to collect arms, ammunition, and reerui’s ;—dut on that subject you 
must, of course, be mum, ia consequence of the treaty between Mexico aud 
the United States For my part, I could see every copper colored ra:cal hang 





like dogs on trees!” iit j 
“ Whatever my busiuess may have been,” said Jim, * I find that I have ex- 

‘hausted all my meaus in the cause; in fect, | leer I shall not be able to pay my 

| passage uutil | getto New Orleans.” — , ny 

‘+ Don't meution it,” eaid the captain; ‘1 could not think of taking any- 


ee 


thug of you.” ; " 
| «Tf have it,” said the Southerner. ‘‘ Come with me.” 
The trio adjourned to the cleck’s office, where a stiriug appeal for aid to 


he Southern gentleman carried it among the passengers 





| Major was called upon to favor the company with a song. 
| “favoring the company ” with his famous sung of * Billy 
| ‘* Bravo!’ said one. 


ani collected $150, which was handed overto Wills. At ni 

' ; . At night a grand supper 
| was given, at which speeches were made and toasts were » tg The cabin 
was decorated with the star-spangied banner, entwined with the flag of the. 


unsphered meteor that wanders about, restiess to regain the lost harmony of | lone s'ar, manufactured by the ladies for the occasion. 


About 12 o’clock the company commenced singing songs, and at length the 
He complied by 
arlow.” 


‘Excellent! said another. 

‘* Capital !"’ said a third. 

* T could do it ad d sight better,’ said Jim, who was fest verging into 
the fourth stage of intoxication, “if I had the proper togs on.” 

Alter giving three faint huzzas for Texas, the party browe up. 

Next morning the clerk went into the state-room to call him to breakfast. 
Imagine his surprise when he discovered that the Major had actually turned in 





all standing—with boots, chapeau, aud sword on, the feet snugly laid on the 


pillow. He was a Texas Major, ard of course no fault was found. 
Thus things ran on, and Wills reached New Orleans in triumph. 


There he 


| doffed his umform and returned to Vicksburg, where he got an engagement in 


the theatre. He became a great favorite—and when he was at the zenith of 


his glory, the old  -o-Seae whom he met on the boat went to the theatre. Be- 


tween the pieces Wills sang “ Billy Barlow.” The old fellow was bewildered. 
The afterpiece came on, and Wills appeared in the identical suit in which he 
had enacted the Texas Major. 

After the theatre let ont the old fellow sought an interview with Jim. “ You 
rasca!, [ ought to shoot you, but tke tr.ck was ev c'ever that I forgive you ; se 
let Ls say no more about it.” 

Jim looked a: him a moment with a seri.us expression, then replied, “‘ Man 
in his time plays many farts.” 





THE GEORGIA MAJOR AGAIN. 


Mason Jones’ Courrsuip ; detailed, with other Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures, in 
a series of Letters by Himself. To which is added *‘ The Great Attraction.”’ Madison» 
Georgia—press of C. R. Hanleiter, of the ** Southern Miscellany ” 








Since we published the “ Getting on of Major Jones’ Courtship,” and his ac- 


| : : 
count of the felicitous consummation which followed, we have had th: honor te 


receive ‘with compliments of Maj. Joseru Jongs,” a queer looking pamphlet 
of some eighty octavo pages, with the title quoted above. Hitherto, in com- 
mon with the profession generally, we have been in doubt as to the authorship 
of these celebrated letters, which have attracted a degree of attention second 
Only to those of the world renowned Maj. Downtne, vf Downingsville, Down 
East. In making our acknowledgments fur this copy of the gallant Major’s 
letters, we trust he will ** be pleased to accept,” as a diplomatist would write, 
‘‘the assurauces of our distinguished consideration ” 

These letters were addressed to W. T. Tuompson, Esq., the editor of “ The 
Southern Miscellany,”’ a very capital weekly journal, published at Madison, Ga., 
with which we would have exchanged lung since had we known its address. 
Whether this ** Monsieur Tonson,” the editor, is himself the author of these 
letters or no, deponent saith not, though his editorials indicate the possession 
of a rare fund of wit and humor, At any rate we hope he may long live to 
“come agin,” and to * say a good word for us” to * Miss Carine,” who—it 
will be seen in the postscript of the annexed ep'stle—intends to hang out a bag 
for us next “ Crismus” as long as a liberty pole ! 

We now have the pleasure to submit to the readers of the “ Spirit” the 
Major’s twenty-eighth letter, in which he describes the manner in which 


Miss Kesiah makes a ‘bominable fool of Cousin Pete. 
PINEVILLE, Jan. Sth, 1844. 


Mr. Thompson.— Dear Sir.—Well, Crismus and New Years is gone, and a 
heap of fun has gone with 'em. Down here in Pineville we had real times, 
you may be sure. Every body tuck Cris.nus, specially the niggers, and sich 
other carryins ou—sich dancin aud singin, aud shootin’ poppers and skyrackete 
—you never did see. But the best joke was the way cousin Pete got tuck ia 
‘bout gettin in sister Kezi’s Cris:mus bag. Pete had a kind of sneakin notion 
of her for some time, but the dratted foul don’t know no more about courtin 
nor a howa pup does about ‘astronomy. He was over to our hous Crismus eve, 
gwine on with bis nonsense, and bother.a sister Kiz til she got rite tired of 
him—te!lin her how he wanted to git marryed so bad he didu’t know what 
would come of him, and how he wished somebody would hang up a bag for 
him, like Mary did for me. 

“Oh, yes,” ses she,*t you want to fool somebody now,don't you ’—but 


| you're mighty mistaken.” 


‘No, Miss Keziab,” ses he, “ if I ain't in good yearnest, I never was in my 


life.” 


* But, now, Docter, would you give yourself away to any young lady fore 
Crismus gift like brother Joseph did ?” 

“ That I would,” ses he, ‘‘ and glad of the chance.” 

* Ah,’ ses she, “I'm ’fraid you want to play some trick—vyou young docters 
s so monstrous hard to please.” And thev she looked round at me and kind 
o’ winked her pretty black eyes and smiled. 

Pete looked in the glass, aud sort o’ slicked down his whiskers, and then ses 
he, All the gals ses that, but the fact iz, Miss Kez ah, we’s ‘sceptible to fe- 
male charms jest like common men, I cau asshore you. And the fact is, I’m 
‘termined to marry the first gal that will hive me for a Crismus present.” 

* Now, you all hear that,” ses Keziah. 

“ Yes,’ we all said. 

“ Now mind,” ses she to cousin Pete, ‘ you ain't foolin.” 

1 never seed Pete look so quare—he looked sort o’ skeered and sort o” 
pleased, and be trembled all over and his voice was so husky he cou!dn’t hardly 
speak 
«No, Tis ia down right yeart est—you see if [ aint.” a 

“ Well,’’ ses she, * we'll see.” 

Pete :eemed monstrous fidgety, and bimeby he ‘lowed it was time to go, 
and after bidin us all good night, ses he, ** Now remember, Miss Kezish,” and 
away he went with a hart as light as a handful of chicken feathers. — 

He hado't been gone more’n no time afore Sister Keziah, bust rite out a 
laughin. 

o Now,” ses she, “if [ don't fix Dr. Pomposity good, then I aint Keziah 
Stallions, that’s all. He’s always been cavortin about and makin so much of 
himself, as who but he! and now ['ll take him down a peg.” 

“ Why, aint you gwine to hang up no bag?” ses sister Callin. 

‘That I aint,” ses she. 

“ Oh, now, sis, that’s 100 bad to disappint him so.”’ 

“ But the docter shant be disappinted, for I'll make aunt Prissy hang up one 
for him to take an arin in ti] mornin if he’s a mind to, and then we'll see if 
he'll be as good as bis word ” 

And rie enough, she called aunt Prissy and made her go up in the loft and 
empty the feather bag. and fix a rope in it, and go and hang it on the porch for 
cousin Pete. Then she ‘old Priss all how she wust do in the mornin, and we 
all weut to bed. } 

I couldn't sleep fur thinkin whata bominable fool they was gwine to make 
out o’ poor Pete. Mary sed it was a great shame to serve any body so, but 
she didn’t blieve Keziah ever would quit being wild aod mischievous. . 

Ic wasu’t no great time “fore I heard the gate squeak, and the next mixit 
there was a goustrous racket among the dogs, and I know'd Pete was come. 
[ could bere the gals titterin and laughin in ther room, and the next thing 
! went something agin the fence, and then one of the dogs set — 


bang! , 
un, and all was still for a few minits, 


‘ib > 
eye! | ke something bed nut 
heard Pete steppin about very cautious 0a the porch, and movin the table and 


and then the jice shuck with his weight, as he drapped into the bag. 
fur a little while, ‘cept the gals snickerin in ther room, & 
then I heard Pete sneeze, and the dogs barked, and I thought the gals would 
laugh so loud he'd hear ‘em, but he kep a sneezia in spite of all he could do. 4 
+» Now” ses Mary, “ aint that too bad, to fool any body that way—jest thia 


chars, 
All was still agin 
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how you, would fest in 1h8t oldibag at’s been full of stinkin old chicken fea- 
ax assay J, but I couldn’t help laughin all the time. 
Pete cleared his throte a time or two, and every now and then he fetched a 
kind of a smothered up sneeze, and then the would bark, You better 
keep your mouth shut, old feller, thinks [, if you "t want to git your wind 
pipe lined with chicken feathers. Every now and then the jice would shake as 
Pete kep turnin and twistin round, tryin to git fixed coukeetiil, 
ther was no comfort in that bag, even if it had no fethers in it; and then when 
I thought what a terrible disappintment was waitin for him in the morain, I 
couldn't help pityin him from the bottum of my hart. 

It was a long time before we could go to sleep, but I drapt off after a while, 
eod didn’t wake til mornin. I was mighty anxious to see how the thing was 
gwine to turn out, and got reddy long before aunt Prissy come to see what was 
in her bag—the galls was up.by day light too, to see the fun. No body went 
out till all the niggers from the kitchen had got round the bag. 

** Whoop e-e-e !” ses little nigger Ned, Mammy ! see what's dad hangin 
ov de porch.” 

‘ Kih!” ses old ant Hetty, ‘dat mus be ole Santaclans heself, fell in dar 
when he was puttin lasses candy for Pris, and can’t get out.” 

Pete never said nothin, waitin for the galls to come. 

“Oh! Miss Calline aud Mi-s Keziah, come see what I got in my bag,” 
ses Pris. ‘1 spec its something what uncle Friday fotch from Gusta, he sed 
he was gwine to give me a Crismus.” 

By this time the galls was on the porch, and the niggers unswung the bag, 
aod out tumbled Pete, all kivered with feathers from head to foot, so you could'nt 
see his eyes, mouth, whiskers, nor nothin else. 

* Whew !” ses he, as soon as he got his hed out, and the fethers flew all over 
the floor, which skeered the little niggers so they split to the kitchen, squallin 
like the very old devil was afier em. 

** Good Lord, massa Pete !” ses ant Prissy, ‘dat vou in my bag ! 
"em was something good.” 

‘* Your bag !” ses Pete, ‘drat your infernal picter, who told you to hang upa 
vag, for white folks to go and git into? Never mind. Miss Kesiah, | was only 
in fun any way,” ses he, while they was al! laughin fit to die, and he was tryin 
to brush off the feathers. ‘ Never mind, I was only jokin with you, but I had 
a better opinion of you than to think you would serve a body so, and dang my 
feathers if I aint glad I’ve found you out. Never mind, Miss,” ses he, aud he 
gin her a look like he could bit her hed off, and then he blowed his nose a time 
or two and put out. 

‘* But aint you gwine to be as good as your word, do:ter!"’ ses she. — 

“ You jest go to grass,” ses he, and that’s the last we've seed of cousin Pete 
sense Crismus mornin. 

Mary gave the galls a rite good settin down for servinhim so. But for my 
part I think it aint no great matter, for he is such a bominable fool, that a few 
pretty hard lessons wont do him no harm. 

* * * * But I'm gittin so everlastin long agin. Mary’s helth’s rite good, 
Look out fora letter from me before long. No more from 

Your friend, till deth, Jos. Jones. 


P.S. I did’nt know what upon yearth to make of seein my letters gwine the 
rounds in the papers, till I saw that * Spirit of the Times” what you sent me. 
Our people’s monstrous loud about Southern gevus, and Southern institutions, 
and Southern feelin, and Southern literature, and all that, but they never find 
out they’ve got anything good at home, until the Northera people tell ’em of it. 
That’s the secret-—and sense the New York and Boston papers has begun to 
publish my ritins, I can find ’em in iots of papers all over the South. I wonder 
our legislater don’t adopt the laws of New York 

Sister Calline ses, if she had only know’d the editer of the ‘‘ Spirit” was 
comia to Georgia, she would hang up a bag for him long as a liberty pole. She 
ses she wants a literary husband, but if she marry's him he’s got to stop playin 
chuckerluck and horse-racin. (Oh!!—Ed.** Spirit.”] Crismus is over, but 
she ses it’s leap vear any how, and she's gwine to look out for a husband her- 
se}. 


I thought 


considerin. 








’ KENDALL’S NARRATIVE 
OF THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 


**DOING A GREEN HORN OUT OF A SUPPER.” 
The Texans, by this time, are in sight of the Rocky Mountains. 


Io the meantime, our men were driven nearly to desperation by hunger. Lit- 
\\e or no order could be preserved by the officers, the volunteers scattering about 
a every direction, hunting for plums, grapes, and guch game as might fall in 
their way. Few deer or an'elope were seen, and they were so shy that it was 
impossible to sboot them ; but in place of ‘hem every tortoise and snake, every 
living and creeping thing was seized upon and swallowed by our famishing men 
with arapacity that nothing but the direst hunger could induce. Occas onally 
2 skunk or polecat would reward some one more fortunate than the rest; but 
seven outof every ten of us were compeiled to journey on without a morsel 
of anything to appease our sufferings. 

One amusing little anecdote I will here relate, to show, in the first place, the 
direfal straits to which our men were driven, end in the second to give my read 
ers an insight into the trickery of old campaigners. We had reached a camping- 
ground late one evening, where a sufficiency of wood was found to kindle goo4J, 
substantial fires. While a knot of us were reclining around one of the fires, 
speculating as to our prospects, a youngster brought in a spotted-backed land 
tortese, alive and kicking, which he had been fortunate enough to find upon the 
prairie. Throwing it upoa the ground, and placing the end of his rifle upon the 
back of the animal to prevent its crawling off, he next asked an old hunter how 
to cook his prize. The answer was, that he must open the coals and throw the 
tortoise in, cover it over, and allow it to remain at least half an hour in the fire 
—a longer time would only serve to make the repast more savory. 

No sooner said than done; for iu less than a minute the unfortunate tortuise 
was roasting alive beneath a bushel of coals. The c.untenance of the young 
man was lit with joy in anticipation of a meal, which, although at any other 
time it would have been revolting, he now coveted with that longing which 
starvation only can create. But it was a meal he was not destined to enjoy 
The old campaiguer, after telling him three or four times that his supper was 
not cooked, fina!ly found meaus to withdraw the youngter’s attention from the 
coals, and then to whip the animal out with his tron ramrod was but the work 
of amoment. Another moment, and the well-roasted terrapin was safe bebind 
the back of the more elderly ranger, and where the youngster could not see it. 

‘“Doa’t you think he’s nearly doue?’ inquired the latter, now turning his 
head and lookiag wistfully at the fast-expiring bed of coals. 

Pretty well cooked by this time—you cau take him out,” retorted the old 
oorderer, while he quietly watched the first speaker, as he eagerly raked open 
the embers. 

The movements of the youngster, as he first commenced opening the coals, 
were s!ow and decided: by-and by, as he neared the bottom of the mouldering 
heap, liis action grew excited and hurred. Ths expression of his countenance 
may be easier imagined than described, as, after having dug to the hard ground 
@tself, he turned to the author of his misfortune, aud, in utier ignorance of the 
trick, exclaimed, ‘* He's gone !”’ 

** Gone!” slowly repeated the veteran borderer; ‘“‘ was he alive when you 
threw him in the fire!” 

‘* Certainly—why !”’ 

* Why!” 

« Yes, why ?”’ 

* Because,” continued the ranger, ‘‘ you must have thought the terrapin 
mightily troubled with the simples if you supposed he would stay in the fire 
oa be roasted alive, when he could easily craw! out and make tracks off!” 

Gloomily the youngster dragged himself to his blanket supperless, while the 
old trickster quietly wended his way to a neighboring fire to pick the scanty 
meat from his ill-got prize, an@ chuckle at his success in ‘‘ doing” the green 
bern out of his supper. 


A day or two after this circumstance a poor broken-down horse was killed 
and eaten by the famished Texans. Here is an account of it :— 


The horse was killed, and in less time than it takes me to tell it his hide 
was off and his flesh distributed. I have before said that the flesh of a young 
mustang is exeeilent—but that of an old, brokeu-down horse is quite another 
affair, It was tough as India-rubber, and the more a piece of it was masticated 
the larger it became ia the mouth. Poor as i: was. however, and hard to swal- 
low, I am confident that many & nan in the party ate four or five pounds of it, 
half cooked and without salt—I know that 1 devoured my share. That I lost 
some of the good opinion I entertained of myseif while eating this food | will 
not pretend to deny, and even a buzzard, that sat perched spon a dry limb of a 
cottoa-wood overhead, appeared to look down upon us reproachfully as he saw 
38 @ppropriating food that legitimately belonged tohim. There was something, 
too, hke honest indignation expressed in the countenance of a wolf, which sat 
guietly watching our operations from the adjoining prairie; but at the time 
we were hungry enough to make a meal\even of him had he fallen into our 
hands. A man never kuows what he will eat until driven by a week's 
starvation. : 

Our tough and most unsavory mex! over, we spread our blankets in the ra- 
vine, where we could be partially provected from tne bitirg northeast wind; but 
the cutting blasts found their way through our scanty covering, chilling our 
weakened frames to such a degree as almost entirely to prevent sleep. ith 
tne ordinary stock of flesh and blood we should have been far better able to 





but I knew | 








withstand thé biter-wind ; av it was We enuld only shtug ond shake, and pase 
a sleepless night. . ' 


After the capture of the author and four of his companions, near San Mi- 
guel, they were compelled to witness the murder of one of their comrades, 
the guide of the expedition, Mr. Howland. Nine days previous they had nar 
rowly escaped with their own lives. 

Toe guard who had charge of us now wheeled us round, and marched us in 
the same route taken by our unfortunate guide, and within ten yards of him. 
A more gloomy procession cannot be imagined. With Howland in advance, 
we were now conducted to the plaza, and halted close by the sput where, in 
plain sight, lay the body of our recently-murdered companion. A bandage was 
laced over the eyes of the new victim, but not until he had ceen the corpse of 
is dead comrade. Worlds would we have given could we be permitied to ex- 
change one word with our unoffending friend—to receive his last, dying request 
—yet even this poor privilege was denied us. After the cords which confined 
his arms had been tightened, and the bandage pulled down so as to conceal the 
reater part of his face, Howland was ordered to march. With a firm, un- 
autted step he walked up to the place of execution, and there, by the side of 
his companion, was compelled to tall upon his knees with his face towards the 
wall. Six of the guard then stepped back a yard or two, took deliberate aim 
at his back, and before the report of their muskets died away poor Howland 
was in eternity! Thus fellas noble, as generous, and as brave a nan as ever 
walked the earth. He was a native of New Bedford, Massachusetts, of a good 
family, and by h:s gentlemanly and affab!e deportment had endeared himself to 
every member of the expedition. In adaring attempt to escape, and reach Co- 
lonel Cooke’s party, in order to givehim important information, he had been 
retaken after a desperate struggle, and the life he could not lose in the heat 
of that struggle was taken from him in this base and cowardly manner. 

Our feelings, while looking upon this brutal tragedy, it is impossible to des- 
cribe. A fearful, a terrible thing it is to see a man shot—one who deserves hi is 
fate—even when he is allowed to stand bravely up and dite facing his execu- 
tioners: for much as every human being may dread the king of terrors, there is 
Lardly one so base as not to wish, when death makes his last inexorable cal!, to 
meet him face toface. How muck more terrible, then, to see a brave and ho- 
norable being like Howland, full of manhood, and capable of no base or craven 
deed, led our and skot in a manner so cowardly, and to see this, too, without the 
power to act in his behalf! Tumultuous feelings did the scene eal! up—teel- 
ings of indignation and deep hatred for his worse than savage murderers ; and 
for him, between whom and us the common ties of friendship had becume 
strengthened and drawn into more than fraternal closeness by our lung inter- 
course In the wilderness, were mixed emotions of regret, pity, love, aud admi- 
ration ata fate su horrible so heroical'y met. 


To show the sufferings of the cnfortunate Texans in New Mexico, while up- 
on the gloomy march to the capital of the republic; we give the following 
night scene :— 


Towards night we reached Algodnez, a small village near the Rio Grande, 
and here we encamped. That the night would be unusually cold we were well 
aware, and Mr. Van Ness was requested by the meu to ask Salezar if he could 
possibly procure shelter. Two smal! rooms, with a door leading fro: one to 
the other, and together hardly large enough for twenty men, were pruvidedy 
and into these over one hundred aud eighty of us were driven like so man, 
sheep, and the heavy wooden door locked upon us. To lie down, or even sit 
down, was out of the question, and a scene of misery and desperation soon en- 
sued which beggars description. 

In the rear room there was nu window. or other Opening for a circulation of 
the air, except the door which opened inte the front room, and this was blocked 
up by the mass who had crowded towards it. In the front room was a single 
open window, two feet in height, perhaps, by eighteen inches in width, aed 
through this ema!! aperture came ali the fresh air that was to be inhaled by 
nearly two hundred persons! In this room, and within three yards of the win- 
dow, [ stood tirmly wedged and jammed by human flesh, unable to move either 
forward or backward to the right or to the left; yet even at this short distance 
fram the window I soon felt sensations of suffocation—what, then, must have 
been the feelings of those in the farther room ' 

Svon outcries arose from those in the rear. Half stifled, they shouted aloud 
fo those in front to break upen or tear dowr. the door, and madly pressed for 
ward as if to assist in accomplishing the object of their wishes. In the mean 
time, those nearest the window, who could speak Spanish, begged the guard 
to open the door and allow at least a part to leave the house; but the latter 
either could not hear their entreaties above the din, orheeded them not. Half 
suffocated, and with sensations of sickuess and giddiness, thoughts of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, with its attendant train of horrors, now came over us; and 
[ am confident that an order for instant execution would have been preferred, 
by many, to passing the night in that dismal, dark, and horrible place. An attempt 
to open the door inwardly was now made, but so great was the press in that 
direction that it was found impossible to effect this desirable object ; a bat- 
tering-ram of human flesh was next brought to bear upon it, and with al] the 
energy which desperation lends did our men endeaver to burst lock or hinges— 
but it gave not away. Inthe midst of cries, imprecations, and half smothered 
anathemas, we now heard a key turning in the clumsy and ponderous lock— 
Salezar had cousented to pass fifty of us out, but no more. 

Being near the deor, as the guard without opened it, I was carried out in the 
current smong the first. How grateful, how instantaneous was the relief! 
Cold as was the northern blast, it was pure—we could now breathe. The 
guard escorted us toa cow yard, and there herded us for the night. I crawled 
under the lee of a low mud wall, still reeking with the perspiration which had 
issued from every pore while undergoing the tortures of heat and suffocation— 
the cold wind penetrated my blanket and chilled me through, vet I was cou- 
tent. So piercing was the bias, that even our guard left their posts, and 
sought the friendly shelter uf ‘he neighboring houses, yet we had neither the 
power por inclination to attempt an escape. Huddied together under the walls, 
shivering with the cold and without a minute’s sleep, we passed the hours 
until morning came ; yet even for this poor boon we felt thankful—felt rejoiced 
that we had escaped the horrid tortures of suffocation. 


A few days after the night scene cetailed above, and after finding one of their 
companions frozen to death in the morning, the following cruel murder was 
perpetrated :— 


Scarcely had the events occurred, of wkich I have given a brief recital, ere 
we were ordered to form iu line and be counted before resuming the march : 
even before we could finish the cooking of our scanty supply of meal into thin 
mush we were compelled to muve. Just as we were starting, a man nained 
John McAllister, a native of Tennessee and of excellent family, complained that 
une of h’s ankles was badly sprained, and that it was utterly impossible for him 
to walk. ‘Zhe unfortunate man was naturally lame in the other ankle, and 
could never walk but with difficulty and witha limp. On starting, he was uow 
allowed to euter arude Mexican cart, which had been procured by the Alcalde 
of Valencia for the purpose of transporting some of the sick and !ame prisoners ; 
but before it had proceeded a mile upon the road it either broke down or was 
found to be too heavily loaded. At all events, McAllister was ordered by 
Salezar to hobbie along as best he might, and to overtake the main body of pri 
soners, vow some quarter of a mile in advance. The wretch hai frequently 
told those who, from inability or weakness, had fallen behind, that he would 
shoot them rather than have the march delayed ; not that there was any neces- 
sity for the hot haste with wh ch we were driven, but to gratify his brutal dis 
position did he make these threats. Although he had struck, and in severa! 
cases severely beaten, mauy of the sick and lame prisoners, we could not be- 
lieve that he was so utterly destitute of feeling, so brutal, as to murder a 
man in cold blood whose only fau't was that be was crippled and unable to 
walk. He could easily bave procured trausportation for all if he had wished, 
and that he would do so rather than shoot down any of the more unfortunate we 
felt confident : how much we mistook the man! 

On being driven from the cart, McAllister declared his inability :o proceed on 
foot. Salezar drew his sword and peremptorily ordered him to hurry on, and 
this when he had half a dozen led mules, upon either of which he could have 
placed the pnfortunate man. Again McAllister, pointing to his swollen and 
inflamed ankle, declared himseif unable to walk. Some half a dozen of his 
comrades were standing arovad h'm, with feelings painfully wrooght up, wait- 
ing the denouement of an affair which, from the angry appearance of Salezar, 
they now feared would be tragical. Ouce more the bloodthirsty savage, point- 
ing to the main body of prisoners, ordered the cripple to hurry forward aad over 
take them—he could not! ‘ Forward!” said Salezar, vow wrought up toa 
pitch of phrensy. “ Forward, or I’l! shout you on the sput!”  ** Then shoot !” 
replied McAllister, throwing off his blanket and exposing his manly breast, 
‘and the quicker the bet er!” Sa'ezar took him at his word, and a single bal! 
sent as brave a man as ever trod the earth to eternity! His ears were then cut 
off, his shirt and pan ‘aloons stripped from him, and his body thrown by the road- 
side as food for wolves! 

THE LATE MR. BENJAMIN WRENCH. 

This Nestor of light comedians and most unapproachable farce actor of 
his day,a man who preserved the appearance of youth on the stage even to 
the Jast hour he trod the mimic scene, is no more. He died Nov. 35, at nine 
o’clock inthe evening, at the advanced age of 67, having been born in 1776. 
The connections of Mr. Wrench were high! respectable, and the subject of 
our memoir was himself intended fora qhasahenae, his family having weigh- 





ty interest with the late Bishop of Norwich. Having declined holy orders, 
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a commission was to him ; toneither profession did his'mind incline, 
and he preferredtie weary image of a disciple of Thespis, to what pro- 
mised to be a royal road to , 

His first essay ca the stage was made in Lancashire, in a strolling compa- 
ny, where he gratified his ardor by assuming all the phases incidental to his 
proression ; to-night hailing Macbeth as a witch, to morrow complaining ot 
an ailment that made his seated heart knock at his ribs, asthe kilted founde: 
of the House of Stewart; now rattling as Rover, and again whining at af- 
fier, temp‘ing Cowslip as Lingo, teasing his father as Absolute, and ticklin ¢ 
his uncle’s ribs as the London Apprentice, wont in by-gone days to be an. 
nually held up as a warning to youth with parchment indentures and Christ - 
mas boxes in their pockets. His brother comedians at this period, however 
considered he would hardly attain mediocrity His study was ever a labor 
to him, and his memory seemed toftorsake him onthe stage. These great 
impediments to his rise in the Rome he surmounted by determined per- 
severance ; and having, after three years’ probation in the hu-ublest temples 
of the drama, succeeded in being enrolled as a member of the Nottingham 
cumpany, he quickly evinced talent that obtained him much provincial repu- 
tation. The manageme it was vested in a la¢y, Mrs. Taylor, :o whom a 
Mr. Manby,a ysung Hibernian of the same company, paid his addresses, 
while the subject of this notice bent at the shrine of her daught r; but by 
one of those strokes of policy by which gentlemen from the Green Isle are so 
celebrated, Wrench and Manly ina short time changed partners, and the 
young lady was united to Mr. Thomas Manly, couaty Kildare, and Wrench 
became the husband of Mrs. Taylor, very considerably his senior in years, 
but a lady of the highest respectability, character, and attainments. With his 
wife Wrench did not very long continue to live—a mutual separation took 
place. Mrs. Wrench was unfortunately burnt to death five years ago, at 


; Stamford, after having attained the greatage of 85. 


His next engagement was at the York Theatre, where he rapidly advanced 
in public favor. An appearance at Etinbd irgh succeeded his York engage- 
men’, and an opening at Bith, then the great nursery fer London actors, fol- 
lowed, where a succes-or to Elliston had become necessary. tle opened at 
Bath about the vear 1720 with success equal tu the expectations formed of 
him. Theiniluence of Lord Wilmott procured him many advantages, and, 
having attracted the attention of the Drury-lane manager, he quitted his pa- 
trons totry his strength in the metropelis, ard on the 7th of September, 1809, 
made a must tavorable “ debut” in the part of Belcour in the “ West In- 
dian,” and Tristram F.ck/e in the ‘* Weathercock,” at the{Lyceum Theatre, 
as a member of tne Drury-lane company, tie Theatre Royal having been 
previously destroyed by fire. From that period till his decease be continued 
to belong tothe Theatres Roval and m‘nor theatres in London, and one of the 
most agreeable actors of hiscay in a certain class of parts. As a legitimate 
comedian inthe sock plays of the theatre, his Rover, Archer, Vapid, Dick 
Dowlass, ani Flatter, with Jeremy Didler, Delavel, and Baron Frederick 
Willinghurst, were tor many years considered his best assumptions; but his 
principal recommencativns t» public favur were the opportunities afforded 
him, in characers written for him by the dramatic writers of the present day, 
the recollection of which will live longin the admirers of “Is he Jealous,” 
“ My Master’s Rival,” “ The Middle Temple,” “ Love among the Roses,” 
“ A Race fora Dinner,” ‘‘ Ainateurs and Actors,” “ Free and Easy,” “ Jo- 
conde,” “ The Young Widow,” and Corinthian Tom in“ Tom and Jerry.” 

Ii is a singular circumstance that his style ot acting has never been suc- 
cessfully attempted by any comedian of the present time. To Peake, Mon- 
crieff, and Beazley, he was an actor of great value, as it rarely happened 
that the burther of their dramas did not rest upon his shoulders. His pecu- 
liarities were few, but determined ; nothing could induce himto appear ina 
new part till he had studied it to his own satisfaction, that is, till sufficient 
time had been given to him. 

The power of commiuim#® words tomemory was always wiih him a labor, 
and many dramas were postpoved from their original annouocement, till he 
Was What is technically called “ safe.” To this drawback must be added 
the effect he never failed to produce with his audienceat night. His min- 
ute attention to the duties of the theatre, while engaged in it, his rapidity in 


dressing from one piece toanother, when perhaps occupied in three pieces 


the same evening, and the kind manner in which he ever conducted himselt 


io every member engaged with him, might be worthy of emulation. His 
last theatrical employment was atthe Haymarket Theatre, with Mr. Web- 
ster, whence he was compelled to retire, trom declining health, about a yea: 
and ahalf since. The immediate cause of death was an asthmatic attack 
with which he was seized on the morning of his decease the same evening 
He visited but little, though greatly esteemed by al! who knew him profes- 
sionally, or as friends. He has left no family, but his brother, Captain 
Wrench, and his sister, Miss Wrench, survive him. He expired at his 
house in Picket-place, Strand. As was before observed, his family were 
most respectable, his father filled a situation in the Exchequer, and his gran¢- 
father was Sir Benjamin Wrench, Kut, M. D., after whom the late comedi7n 
was named. 














MEMOIR OF MADAME CATALANI. 

Angelica Catalan!, who, as an actress and singer, enjoyed a universal repu- 
tation, was a native of Sinigaglia, in the neighbourhood of Rome, where she 
was born in the year 1782. Her father was a merchant, and lived in high res- 
pectability, but, from the incursions of the French, lost all his property. Ver 
early in life Catalant was noticed by Cardinal Onorati, who, being delighted 
with the power and sweetness of her voice, recommended her to the convent o1 
Gubio, with such injunctions to t's masters with respect to the care and atten- 
tion of their fair pupil's talents as soon rendered her the accomplished subjec: 
of general conversation. During her residence 1 this house of learning and 
religious repose, the fame of her extraordinary voice brought persons from dis- 
tant parts of Italy tohear her sing. As a striking instance of the delight which 
the tones of her voice produced on her auditors at that period, it ynay be men- 
tioned that she was publicly applauded in the chapel of the convent, when she 
sang withthe nuns ; which the cardinal could by no other means prevent tha: 
by forbidding her performance in the church. 

At the age of fifteen she left the convent, when the unexpected revolution in 
her father’s affairs first induced her to become a public performer; for which 
purpose she went to Venice, where she mace her tirst appearance on the boards 
of a theatre, at the early age of ii/teen. She next proceeded to Milan, where 
she made her début in an opera, in which the celebrated Marchesi performed, 
from whom she rece.ved instructions during her stay in that city. She remained 
for three years afterwards at Venice, Verona, and Mantua, when she was called 
to Lisbon, and during her sojourn there met Mons. de Valebreque, a very 
young officer in the French Hussars, and it is said a “ presentiment” on firs’ 
seeing each other produeed the following remark :—* If ever I marry, the’ 
gentleman (meaning the young officer) will be my husband :” and the same 
sentiment was expressed by Mons. de Valebreque. ‘They were shortly afte 
married, and passed many years together in uninterrupted happiness. On Ma- 
dame Catalani having signified her intention of quitting Lisbon for Spain, the 
consort of the Prince Regent wrote a letter to her mother, the Queen of Spa: 
recommending Madame Cata!ani, in terms of the strongest respect and adim:- 
ration. 

On her arrival at the court of Spain, her Majesty received her with the mos 
familiar kindness. Her reputation had then so advanced in Spain, that the 
grandees of the court fixed the prices of the first seat in the Opera at six oun- 
ces of gold, irich is equal te twenty-one guineas. From Spain Madame Ca- 
talani went to Paris, where she gave four concerts, which produced her (at in- 
creased prices) twenty-four thousand francs. The celebrity that accomplished 
artist had acquired in [taly and Lisbon soon reached England, and on the 13t! 
of December, 1806, she made her debut before a London audience at the [ta- 
lian Opera. Herengagement was for one year, at a salary of 2,000 guineas 
but, by performing at the oratorio at Covent Garden and other concerts, si 
cleared upwards ot £10,000 in less than six months. In 1815 Madame Cata- 
lani quitted England for Paris, where the King of France granted her the pa- 
tent of the ‘Theatre Royale Italien, and condescended to annex, by way of e:: 
couragement, an annual allowance of about £7,000. She continued for fou: 
years in the management, and gave alternate engagements to Paer and Spon- 
tii, for conducting the musical department. From Paris she went to Berlin, 
where she was equally triumphant, and from thence to Hanover, where she wa> 
received with much amenity by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
She afterwards proceeded to Munieh and Vienna, and, aiter many solicitations, 
undertook the voyage to St. Petersburg, where she remained four months, an 
also met with the most unbounded success. In 1821 Madame Catalani re- 
turned to London, and immediately announced a concert in the Argyll Rooms 

In 1822 Madame Catalani gave five concerts at the Argyll Rooms, and » 
1823 sang at the York and Birmingham festivals ; in 1824 «he was, by expres> 
desire, re-engaged at the Italian Opera, where her re-appearance caused the 
greatest delight. She afterwards travelled again on the Continent, and finally 
retired into private life in 1831, and died at her villa, in the 61st year of he 
age, much regretted by those who had the benefit and advantage of her ac- 
quaintance. 

One of the latest English visitors to Madame Catalani was Mrs. Trollope, 
who, m her amusing book on Italy, has given a description of the interview sh 
had with the eminent vocalist in 1842 :— 

‘Instead of going as usual to the Cascina after dinner yesterday, I was ta- 
ken a mile or two out of Florence, to pay a visit from which J promised myse'! 
great pleasure, and received more. I went to see Europe’s umwhile wonder 
and delight, Madame Catalani Valabréque. She is residing in a very beaut!" 
villa, which stands in the midst of an extensive podere, of which she is the 
own@. Nothing could be more amiable than the reception she gave us. 
think, W all the nations who joined in the universal chorus in praise of her hi2 
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a 
character, her charming qualities, and her unequalled talent, she loves the 
English best. Perhaps they best understand her worth ; and the rare superi- 
o ity of mind that in the midst of i 
nave had no limits, preserved all its simple purity and goodness un- 
scathed. I was equa!ly surprised and pleased to see to what an extraordi 
degree she had preserved her beauty. Her eyes and teeth are still magnifi- 
cet, and I am told that when seen in evening full dress by candle-light no 
stranger can sec her for the first time without inquiring who that charm:ng- 
ung woman is. * * Her charming daughter, Madame de V . was 
= iting near me, and I think I ventured to ask her if her mother ever sang now. 
fothis she most gaily and promptly answered in the affirmative ; and then 
. happeued next [ hardly know. I am afraid I must have said someth'ng 
boat my secret longings. for the daughter whispered a few words to the no 
nd ina moment Madame Catalani was at the piano. I know not wiat 
ne sang, but scarcely had she permitted her voice to swell into on: of 
co Jracura passages, of which her execution was so very peculiar, and so 
e:jostly unequalled, that I felt as if some magical process was being perfor ned 
on me, which took me back again to something (I know not what to cal! it) 
vic I had not heard or felt for nearly twenty years. Involuntarily, uncon- 
sly, my eyes filled with tears, and i felt as much embarrassed as a voung 
f fifteea might do who suddenly found herself in the act of betraying 
is which she was very far indeed from wishing to display. “ Mais que 
est dréle !” exclaimed Madame de V. : laughing, * voila ce.qui a:rive 
(eux qui ont bien connu la voix de maman, autrefois, ne sauraient 
‘ muntenant sans vouloir lentendre chanter; et dés qu’ils out entendu 
sues notes, voila qu'ils pleurent!”? * * Were Ito tell you that the 
‘icent courpass of Madame Catalani’s voice was the same as heretofore, 
‘he clear violin notes of it quite unchanged, you would probably not be- 
but you may venture to do so, Ido assure you, without scruple, 





2 





i tadines bite a 6 i ; ; 
s T declare that she still executes passages of the extremest difficulty with 
egree of skill that might cause very nearly all her successors in the science 


with cavy, and moreover give up the competition in despair. When 
nad, Wila Indescribable good humour and sweetness of manner, delighted 
tis way for a while, she left her seat at the instrument, and placed her 
hter in t!, who has indeed a charming voice, but she seems to play with it 
triuset, whose value is a matter of indifference to her—singing us va- 
‘le Prenca ballads as never were French ballads sung before. Madame 
lani's eldest son, who scems to love her as such a mother deserves to be 
Is vena With ber, as her podesta, her friend, and most dear companion ; 
ne de \- likewise appeared domiciliée with her mother. The young- 
, also spoken of as highly estimable, is in the army, and with his regi- 
‘Lhe dwelling of Madame Catalani is extremely beautiful, being a large 

, containing some very splendid rooms, and situated, like al! other Flo- 
villas, ina spot of great beauty, commanding very extensive views 
the picturesque hollows of the neighbouring Appenines, with the ever- 
voking villas seattered among them. This quiet residence is in truth 
t of great beauty, and such ahome as well pleases the fancy as the 
en scene of repose for one who has passed through many feverish interludes 
and fashionable life, but with a heart and soul so uninjured thereby as to 
the quietly lookmg back upon them more a matter of innocent triumph 


reoret. 





THE CODICIL. 
A TALE OF CHRISTMAS, 184- 





e guo seems to have lost its attractions fur you,”’ said the beautiful Mrs. 
o. to ber husband, who was lazily concluding a late country breakfast. ‘I 
think that you have learned to care almost as little about your game as 
‘y about your wife.” 
My love, if you wish to be released from my society this or any other 
r, yor have only to say so, end may spsre your hints,” returned Hubert 
without taking the trouble to look up from his toast. 
er Went, Hubert,” said the lady, * and there was a time wheu you 
) bints to show proper attention to me.” 
matrin) jal lecture, begun in due and regular form,” observe] Hubert, 
¢ “Too average duration of these phenomena varies from half an 
) two hours—they are usually preceded by ill-tcmper, and followed 


Honorable Mr. Fane,” announced a servant. 

‘1, Ernest,” said Dalton, ** you are doubly welco:ne. 
‘ym the Abbey this moraing 1” 

from the Colonel’s,” said Fane, after exchanging a very cordial greet- 

i Mrs. Dalton ; * he insisted on carrying me away frum the field yester- 

craoon, and I have ouly just escaped. Atl the galloping, halloaing, and 

us po'tie deep in which the dear Colonel places his great delight, have, 

w, slight charms for me. But, I suppose, toa brother sportsman I must 

nore respectfully of such things.” 
tr, Dalion has abjured the order,” said the lady; ‘‘ aud you see him 
over d:ad birds, instead of hearing him in the preserve 


Have you ridden 


here 
af.er 


commend him for remaining ch:t vous,” said Eracst Fane, with a look at 
ly which fitly contradicted his words. It would be unjast to say that 


oo was re isely returned, but it would be untrue tu say that it was not 
iy aprrecia’ed, 

his is (he first tableau of our little drama; an! that there my be no 

as to the ‘getting up,” it is well to mention that Mrs. Dalton had 


xen the Bele of a Season, but fr four or five years had been the 
» wife of one of the richest of the geatlemen of shtre. The fault ess 
@ costums in watch these somewhat * Giszoutented charms” are arrayed, 
vo dese. p ive. Her handsome hustand’s careless dress speaks for it- 
itis Evocst Fene whose toilet bas really been the work of the morning ; 





‘adulation, which really seem to | 








‘Tae vi, ; tne elite ; ». 
So brilliant an autie nel d the ——bury “ yr. 
Wouders had been actieved by the Londoners; the Titers bathe Drome. 


ittle, dingy house had 
transformed into a gay and ivzurious private theatre. What with ena 
chandeliers, and crimson cloth, one might have fancied oneself at the Duke of 
——'s, 0° at Lord ——'s. The comedy, in which neither of the friends had « 
part, went off sparklingly ; Mrs. —— and her sisters looked divinely ; and the 
applasse was loud. Mrs Dalton, who sat in front with a select party, acknow. 
ac ~ that she had not thought a mere play could be made so endurable. 
he curtain aga n cose, for the last act <{** Luciad: Lammermovr.” Ervest 

Fane was the Edgardo of the night. Exquisitely conceived was the mago fi- 
ceat costume .n which he advanced, and admirably did the melanechuly beauty 
ef ins f. atures, and the symmetry of his slight but admireb'y moulded figure 
real ze tLe idea of the despairing lover. While his rich tenor voice gave forth 
the liquid agony with which Rubini has rendered us all familiar, the silence 
around was deep as that of the de-ert ; but as the fatal steel was driven home, 
ani the soul parted upou the last note, the tears of half the audience end the 
enthusi.s'ic applause of the other half bore testimony to the perfection of the 
performance uf Ernest Fone. | 

Iu atime which seemed to Isabella Dalton abo :t two minutes, and was really 
less than ter, the cur.ain rose once more, and with a whoop and a scream in 
waddied Hubert Dalton, dressed as the clown in a pantomime—his cheeks mot 
tled with alternate streaks of white and red paint, and his face distorted into a 
horrid grin, as @ prelude to a “comic song” full of duggerel rhymes, which 
he shouted forih, regardless of time and tune, and was rewarded by ironical ti:- 
ters from tLe gailery, iato which the servants of the audience had been admit 
ted. Isabella Daiton did not laugh. 

The odds against the easy chair are heavier and heavier; 
for the best. 

IV 


‘* You in town now, Fane!" and the wondering speaker actually recoiled with 
surprise, and in the act trampled down a thriving colony of the weeds wh ch, as 
usual ® such a time, were sprouting beneath the flag-stones of St. James’s- 
street. 

“ Your gestures are rather theatrical, Sydney,” replied Fane, quietly ; “ and 
[ congratulate you that there is no human eye but my own withiu masy miles 
distance,”’ 
“ But explain, expound, expatiate—such things cannot Le without our special 
wonder.” 
“There is nothing wonderful in the matter. [ am in town for a couple 
of days to make sume arrangements, after which [ shall return to the 
country.” 
“ Very explanatory. I should have no right to ask under other circum- 
stauces ; but when a man meets another in St. James’s-street on Christmas-day 
ali ceremony ends, and in the name of decency he demands reasons, and al! 
the rest of it.’’ 
*T have no objection to do homage to public mora!s to the extent of assuring 
you that I came up to see a dilatury coach-builder, and having seen him, I am 
on the wing again.”’ 

** A.v.d what ts the carriage for?” 

* Fu rthe continent.” 

* Por whom?” 

‘For me.” 

‘You will not travel alune—who is your compan ion! 
morals demand this explanation.” 

“A lady.” 

* Your wife 1’ 

“| don’: know—at all events, cot yours 


but we must hope 


Remeber, public 


Adieu.” 
hs club, aud with much pains indied a paragraph, which was so worded as to 


elope, or to tight a duel, orto escepe one. And this composition he sent to the 
morning wewspapers ; and when it appeared, people were almost as wise as 
they were before, 

V. 
Now, were we narrating a Parisian scandal, we might denote in three words 
the direction taken by two spirits * which could appreciate one another.” But, 
fortunately, we are tracing a passage in the life of an English lady—an English 
wife ; a being who, though sre sometimes provokes those who deserve it, re- 
col ects that there are two such words as duty and religion. And perhaps if 
some husbands ;resumed less upor their certainty that such reco!lection would 
take place, it might be as well. Bu:this en passant, Proceed we with our 
slory. 
I: is the Christmas week, and Eroest Fane has rejoined the owners of Place- 
Daltou. Curious conversations have taken place between them ard himself, | 
and evcn more interesting dialogues between him and Isabella. But we have) 
not the unlimited space for fine drawing which the Parisian feuilletouist is per- 
mitted to occupy, and in lieu of recording twenty of these latter interviews, we 
shall immortalize but one. 
* But to ask me to leave my home 
‘‘A happier home awaits you, dearest. ’ 
‘* My reputation , 
“What is the world’s gossip compared to happines:, my adored '” 
‘*My husband, who is a 
** Careless, brutal, a fool, my beloved one.” 
* The uncerta.oty of your love enduring 
‘J. will end bot with life, my soul.” 
* Perhaps dece ving me at this moment.” 
** Not for worlds, idol of my heart.” 
‘* And how are we to go ?t”’ 
‘‘T have a pos*-chaise in the bye-road, relays are secured ail the way lo town 
—tbere a luxurious travelling chariot awaits you, and then 


” 




















é how simple appears that masier-piece of art. But Ernest Fane is there | 
. purpose ; aud Achilles would as soon have advanced to battle without | 
spenetrable chicid, as the Honorable Ernest would have «ntered Mrs. | 

VD s presence with one fold of that cravat really neglected. Truly great | 

ver overlook irifles. Completeness is the privilege of Genius—co isult 

Scassoeare, and other nut undeserved:y popular writers on ths subject. 


| 
Il. 


* . . = Pe Diea« ls 
evening ; the scene is laid in one of the drawing-rooms of E ijace-Dalton. | 
i s shine upou alabaster vases ; the fire glows with an in ecosity soon taught | 
1 sutumpal nights, and the group of the morning Is egatn formed © But in 
serval, Hubert Dalton has galloped over mary rough m les, and Erce®t | 
a8 murmured out many smooth meanings. 


And now Hubert Dalron has | 
sus jed into that easiest of chairs, and is uuder suspicion of s'umber, not un- 
col ined by the fact that he holds the “ Murning Post.” Opposite to him IJsz- | 
. reclines upon the duwniest of sofas, but sleep hes little to do with her re- | 
Parting those whom Heaven has joined, is Ernest Fane, but he has | 
chosca am ordicary chair—his attitude is most respectful, and he is prompt to 
| rk the slightest word or wish from the sofa on bis right. Heavy odds against 
the easy chair. | 
bce drama ca:npot exist without dialogue. 
Will tha: aie! machine ever succeed ?” asks the lady, and pauses for a | 

. Husbards cud lovers how is it that ye hear with such d erent ears! 

,! piece of humbug,” says Hubert, from amid tie fulds of his cushions, 


pose 








5€ases : 

Hardly,” in bis turn remarks Ernest ; “ and yet it is a very ingentous idea. | 
‘You bave se u it in drawitgs or models, perhaps, Mrs. Dalton! eli 

Never,” replies the wife with a quiet smile. And thereupon the pencil ts | 
brovght into use, aud this line and that line, and this wing and that sail, are all 
ex,lained to the reclining beauty by the ready haud and fluent tongue of the 
gis ‘cman wi o leatis over her, and occas‘onaily rests upon one anee by her side ; | 
anc she half conprehends, but wishes su:nething else explained to her, and he | 


asant a vuice, and seems more and more | 
d when her band accidentally touches | 
understands now. How de. 
to see that the an‘e-nuptial | 


te-ex, 
p.cesed the more q estions she asks—an 
lis, be smiles, aud inquires whether she perfectly 
light 


‘fulto see sv much attention in a husband— 


iains so clearly, and in so ple 


S 





. ‘ . ' . . > a ~~ 
petits soins are still extended to the wife. Alas: ts it the or ga is de | 
ing e!! this, or is be stil! nodding over the ‘ Moruing Post?” ere ne Bi 
Jucee of the Ecclesiastical Court, we would abolish easy chairs in marred lite 

| 
lil | 
s, stationed ia bury, | 





The officers of her Majes'y’s —th Regiment of : 
dou less found that ecclesiastical city extremely dull, for there Is little pepe set 
mo. between soldiers and canous. But why needed the mea of war — 
amuxment in getting up pieces! why did they take to private a egg 
why did they engage a London stage-manager, scenc-painiers, onyyatte ts ‘h 
the Like? why did they s«ni for pretty Mrs. —— and her sisters to play the 
female characters? and why, oh why, did they insist that their oftentimes hos- 
pitadle host, Mr. Hubert Dalton, aad his frieud, the Hon. Ermest Fane, should 
take part 19 the amatecr display! Heavy charges agains: the —th, in addition 
to the extortionate ones of the tradespeople of bary. b 

Daiton plunged inte the undertaking with all the eve gy of a sportsman, Dut 
Fane showed lntle avx:ety toemulate his friend, until the latter Caplayed come 
signs of distaste at the character which had been allotted to him, and regretted 
that they had not given him something “ altogether comic.” Suddenly Ernest 
seemed to feel regret that Dalton should not have the fullest opportunity for 
the development of his peculiar talent, and exerted himself s0 strongly, that the 
Gesired alterations were made. 








“ And how are we to live—you have ofien said that you have nothing but a 
| younger sou’s fortune.” ot A 
* But you, s'ar of my destiay, you bave a separate income, 0a which —— 


* How do you know that?” 
“T have read yuar aunt's will, wy own Isabel, and I know—— 
‘“* But have you read her eleventh codicil!” 


yo, 


** Why—what is thet ! 


* Ic provides that if I—she was a me hodist—that if [ ever—she had strange | 
ideas—tha’ if I cver—in short, if I ever did anything of this kind, the movey | 





was tu gu to a distant relation, aud so 

“Ah !—ha—tz!—Ou second thoughts, my dear Mrs. Dalton, 1 thnk we 
may as well join our friend Hubert in the next room.” 

© Isabella,” said Mr. Dalton, coming forward, * you have played your part 
admirably. Mr Fane, I think it wocld be a pity if your travelling arrangements 
were thrown eway—you understand me? I detest scenes and scandal” 

The husband and the lover exchanged courteous bows, and the Hon. Ernest 
Fave deparied, whether rejoicing or not may perheps be a Christmss riddle. 
And Habert Dalton avowed that he had learned a lesson, which it seemed an 
odd thing for him to do ia the Caristmast holidays. He spoke the truth, how- 
ever, and he now sleeps much less in his wife’s drawing-room, answers her 
questions civilly, aud usually abstaing from making himself publicly ridiculous 


Mrs. Da'ton has, therefore, less opportunity of contrasting her husband's neg- | 
| person to whom he made his mute appeal, partaking of the prevalent dread of 


lect with the attentions of others, aud though, as she said, she ‘never hints, 


it is possible that a quiet suggestion of two may be gained from our Christmas | 


s on Cor ournal. 
story. London Court J a 


Salmagunoi. 
N. P. Willis — Scme say that Willis is not atrue poet. 
Read this :— 4 
‘Ob, what is woman—what her s1a:ie— 
Her lip of love—her eyes of ligh: — 
What is she, if her lips revile — 
The lowly Jesus Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger inher curls of jet— 
The light sj ring flowers may scarceiy 00% 
Beveath her step, and yet—and yet— 
Wi:hout that meeker grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity.” 


The fulluwing appeal struck us as very piquant. 
t ther dav :— ; 
e ied lady, whose husband is abroad, 


* To the Benevoleot —A young, marre 
wishes to borrow 10). till she receives her money from India. Avy person 


who will lend ber this, or any part of it, she will be most bappy to see, on her 
return, to make arrangements to pay it.’ 

We will be bound for it, the loteresting young : 
her without funds or friends, was not long before she found Joth. 
yuity ought aot to starve in England. 2 : 

A mettlesome Milesian got into the ladies’ gallery in the ag ae fe 
male, it appears, at Smith O'Brieu’s banquet at Limerick. The ladies, how- 
ever—biessings on their penetration—soun foucd him out, and the intruder was 


It appeared in the Times 


lady whose husband has left 
Such inge- 


tless, the a temp’ed imposition on the fair occupants of the gal 


eorenting, deph of success, for most 


lery. Adeception of this sort has no chance, whatever, 
ladees can detect the presence of a gentleman by Instinct. 





Mr. Sydrey, not precisely seeing his way to the result of all this, went to| 


mean that the Hon. Erneat Fane was about to be married, or to travel, or to | 


Willis not a poet! | 


quickly ejected. The mob, nevertheless, tore his dress in pieces, by way of 


| We fiud the following in ipt, referrin 
‘owing in the Boston Transcript, 
who, though he did not attract thou 0 Tisten to bi is ~~~ notion 
@ musica! prodigy than any one ae hee, as 
have awakened’ enthusiasm. and excitement, He | 


30, had it not been f 
But only “ Wallace!” the want of a queer, out 


bly would have: done 


; . the way sort of name. 
There's nothing qu zzical about on. 


Pennsylvanian. 
munch to Sidney Smith's annoy- 
on reading the paragrayh, declared that a just oa 

It appears thet @ considerable number of h 


The Yankees had recent! 
Vy a narrow e 
ance, as the bereaved Canon, the 
tribut on had failed to uperate, 


eads, containing currants, é&~ ! : 
Sheffield. tat g its, » which formed & portion of the cargo of the 
je ately wrecked off Nev York, and which were about to be sold by. 


for retail sale were di 
. : scovered in good time to have been poisoned, b 
9 tt er damaged, in consequence of being stowed rearorend of 
a hieidadiion th fogs. Sdney cannot help thinking that seeing the fraudulent 
Silos bre toe wre. es shewn such few bowels of compassion for the 
’ ave b j j sake, 
tried on themselves, and let sep tay. ese aoe 2 honed - ic aed oo eo 
Oficial Wit.—A postmaster somewhere, writes to 
printed somewhere as follows : 
Dear Sirs —The Courier addressed 


more wan'ed. N QO. Moore being no mo 
more 


the editors of a paper 


‘o N O. Moore, of this place, is no 
re, his executors decline taking it any 


The Neapolitan journals are teeming with accounts of the ex'raurdinary fu- 
rore excited there py a Signora Favanti; she is said to be young and very 
beautiful— her vuice is of a peculiar freshness aud beauty, and possesses an 
agility, power of molulation, and extent, which has astonished the cognoscenti ; 
itexends in the greatest perfection from the reprofondo of the contralto to 
the reacuto of the soprano. She executes the most surprising and varied ca- 
denza, ascenting and descending through all the notes of her extensive regis. 
ter with the greatest agility and precision. Sie is the rage in that city, every 
other theatre being deserted, whilst :he nigh'ly a'tracts overflowing audiences 
at increased prices. 


Courage of Two Boys.—About the middle of October, 1789, two brothers, 
hy the name of Joh ison, one twelve, the other nine years old, were playing on 
the westers: bank of Short Creek, about twelve miles from Wheeling, skipping 
stones in the water. At adistance they discover-d two men, who appeared to 
be settlers, being dressed with coats end hats. These men, to amuse and de. 
ceive the chiliren, (as the event showed,) engaged in the same sport, advanc- 
ing towards the children, till by degrees they got so near that the children dis- 
covered them to be Indians; but it was then too late to make their escape. 
The [udians seized and carried them six miles into the woods, where they 
made a tire snd took up their lodgings for the night; their rifles and tomajawks 
they rested aga nst a tree, and then laid down, each Indian with a boy in his 
arms :—the children, as may be supposed, kept awake—the elJest began to 
move, and finding his Indian sound asleep, by degrees disengaged himself and 
went tothe fire, which had then got low, and stirred it up; the Indian pot 
waking, he whispered to his brother, who likewise went to the fire. The eld- 
est boy then ubserved to his brother, “I think we can kill these Indians, and 
get away fom them,” the youngest agreed in the proposal of attempting ir, 
the eldest the, tuok one of the rifles, and placed the muzz'e, which be rested 
on a small piece of stick that he found for the purpose, close to the bead of 
ove of the Indians, and committed the execution of this part of the businers to 
his brother, ordered him to pull the trigger at the moment he saw him strike 
the other Tudian with one of the tomahawks. The eldest gave the signal ; 
the youngest pulled the trigger—the rifle shot away the lower part of the In- 
dian's face, aud left him senseless ; he then told bis brother to lay on, for he 
) hed killed his, after which he snatched up the gon an! ran; the boy wih the 
tomahawk gave the stroke with the wrung end, the Indian started up—he boy 
found bis mistake, and turning the tomahawk in his hand, gave him another 
blow. which brought him to the ground; he repeated his strokes until he had 
despatched him, and then made the best of his way after his brother. When 
the boys had found the path, which they recollected to have travelled before, 
ibe eldest fixed his hat on a bush, asa directory to find the scene of action next 
day. The tomabawked Indian was found near the place where the boys had 
left him. The other was not there, but was tracked by hie blood, and although 
so weakened by his wounds that he could not raise his mfle to fire at his pur- 
suers (two men) they suffered him to escape ; but it is supposed he must have 
died of his wounds These two Indians had been sent out to reconnoitre the 
best place for an attack, which was to have been made by a body of warriors 
waiting in the neighborhood. ; 





A Talking Machine, which speaks passable French, capital Euglish, and 
chuice Italian, is now to be seen at New York. It is made of wood, brass, and 
gumi-elastic. N. J. Herald. 

A similar machine, compounded of buckram, brass, and soap'ocks, and fami- 
liarly called “ Green Josey,” is to be seen in Neston, at the Hera'd office — 
though we cannot say that it speaks any language ‘ passably."’ It frequentiy 
makes the attempt, however; and here is one of tts last ** essays :"— 

‘* Gov. Gilmer is understood to have had a standing Cant BALANCE for any 
appointment under the present administration, whch he might choose to excep! 
—but he wil! not except an apppointment of any kind ander this administration.” 
[See the “Herald’s”’ seeond editorial column, describing the Congressional 
proceedings of Jan 20i%b } . 

[su't that ‘standing cart balance” rich! Tae usnel phrase carte blanche, 
which, in the sentence quoted, m'ght be rendered by “ unconditional offer,” is 
transmogrified into cart balance!) Among all the blunders perpe rated by con- 
ceited ignorance in its attempts to parley voo, ths stands nneq salled. We have 
seen hic jacet turned into his jacket in an obituary; that was a trifle: bot 
CART BALANCE OVercumes our gravity. Sussex (N./J.) Register. 


A Novet Cuase.—Early on Tuesday morning last, a strange dog was 
descried, im the extreme mozthern part of Newton township, which from his 
gular actions, was supposed to be mad. The alarm wes made, a number of 
persous gathered, and a hot pursuit, with gans, pitchforks, and bludgeons, 
igiven tv the suspicious auimal. Away they flew, on foo: and on horseback, 
| the farm-bouses on the route puuring out fresh recrui's, until, afier a chase of 
| some tea railes, during which one or two ineffectual shots were made at the 
doy, they finally reached this village; when one of our citizens, bearing the 
‘view halivo !” and seeing “* what was up,”’ seized his gun, and taking his 
station, put a bullet through the head of the an:mat!, and tous terminated the 
The incident occas oned much exc!temeut in the village, and numbers 
At first it was considered a clear 


sir 





chase. 
hestened to the spot to view the carcase. 
case of liydrephobia; but a few were iucreculous; and i is now tke general 
opinion that the dog was entirely uvaffecied by the dreadful disease He be- 
longed, we un lerstand, in Branchvilie—was in the habit of bunting foxes “ on 
his own hovk’’—and was out on one of these nocturnal excursions on Monday, 
when some person, either through fear or from wantouness, shot at him, de- 
priving him of eu eye. Laboring under such an acute wound, it is bo wonder 
| the poor dog “acted queer.” He had suffered the long night through, and the 
| man who first saw him ou Tuesday, observed that the bluod which had flowed 
from his wound, had congealed intw crimson icicles. The poor do,, true to 
his affectionate instincts, sought the habitation of man in his distress; but the 





canine madness, perceived in his imploriog lvoks noth ng but venom and 
| death, and regarded his woued as a Cain-like brand of outlawry. We censure 
\ noone; but the fate of this maimed, worried, aod murdese! dog. must touch 
| the feelings of every man whocan, with the poet, proclaim himself a friend of 
i these * boueet creatures,” that 
** Ne’er betray their masters, 
Nor fawn on those they love not.” 
Sussex (N. J.) Register. 

We regret to anrounce the death of General Comte d'Orsay, who expired 
at his paternal chateau of Rupt, in Franche Comte,on the 26th of December, 
at the age of 71. Tho General's history is one of some interest. He was de- 
scended from one of tke oldest and noblest femilies of France, his paternal an- 
| cestors being the Grimod, Comte’s d’Orsay-d’ Autrey and Nogeut-le-Retrov, 
| Baron de Rupt, Seigneur de la principaute souveraine de Delaine, et autre 
lieux en Franche Comte, Seigneur d’Orsay pres Paris, Courtabeeuf la Plesse, 
les Villefeux, &c., &c. His mother was the Princesse de Croy. The father 
of the General, who was premier Marecha'e des Logis de la maison de Mon- 
sieur fils de France, frere de Roi, was the liberal patron of literature and the 
arts: and the Hotel d Oreay, in the Rue Varenne, was the focus of all that 
was most eminent and distinguished of French Society, whether fur rank or 
talent. But the Revolution, some time previsus to which the Comte and his 
amily had gone to travel in Germany, put an end to a'l their prosperity. The 
Comte himself died in exile and on the return of his son to Fran e, he was thrown 
into prison and only spared by the. intercession of Madame Beauharnois, after- 
waris the Empress Josephine, and Madame Tallien, who subsequently became 
Princesse de Chimei ; he then entered the seivice of Napoleon, and among the 
most distinguished officers of that army will bé found the name of “le beau 
d'Orsay,” such being the sobriquet his extraordinary beauty —- for him. 
His only son, Comte Alfred d'Orsay, was suddenly called frown ngland some 
three weeks since, to visit him in his latest illness, happily arrived in time to 
spend a few days with him previous to his death, and to perform the last sad 
offices. Jt is asingular fact that the cousin of the General, the Cardinal de 
Croy, expired at his diocese at Roven, on the same day, and at the same 
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GOssIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY Lb. G. CLARKE, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE “ KNICKERBOCKER.” 


of “ Pablic Concert Singing” favor us with his address ? 

as communicating with bim, although he does not * find his 
hastily-jo:ted thoughts in the pages of the ‘ Kuickerbocker,’ ” for reasons which 
perheps he can partly divine from the present number, and nar we could im- 
part more directly in @ private note. e agree with him entirely in his views ; 
and if he will permit us, we will here quote a passage from an article which 
we penned upon a subject collateral to his general theme, many years ago, be- 
fore we were hampered with the professional ‘*‘ we,” and could writo out of our 
‘‘company dress.” It is a little sketch of the first public singing, save that of 
tte church, to which we had ever listened : ‘‘ How well do I remember it! It 
was at the theatre of acountry village; a rough, baro-like edifice, at which se- 
veral Stentor-lunged Thespians “from the New York ard Philadelphia Thea- 
tres ” split the ears of the groundlings, and murdered Shakspeare’s heroes and 
the King’s English. I had been watching with boyish curiosity the play which 
had just concluded : the mottled, patched, yellowish-green curtain had des- 
cended upon the personages whose sorrows were my own; and I was gazing 
vacaptly at the long row of tallow candles placed in holes bored for the pur- 
pcee in the stage, and the two fiddlers who composed * the orchestra,” and 
who were reconnoitering the house. Presently a emall bell was rung with a 
jerk. There was a flourish or two from “the orchestra ; another tinkle of the 
bell; and up rose the faded drapery. An interval of a moment eucceeded, du. 
rng which half of a large mountain was removed from the scenery, and a piece 
of forest sboved up to the ambitious wood that had been aspiring to overtop 
the Alps. At length a young lady, whom I had just seen butchered in a most 
horrid manner by a villain, came trom the side of the stage with a smile, which, 
while it displayed her white teeth, wrought the rouge upon her face into very 
perceptible corrugations, and made a lowly courtesy. She walked with mea- 
sured step three or four times across the stage, in the full blaze of the flaring 
candles, smiling again, and hemming, to clear her voice. Presently a perfect 
stillness prevailed; ‘**awed Consumption checked his chided cough ;,” every 
urehin suspended his cat-call ; and “the buldest held his breath for a time” 
Our vocalist louked at the leader of the orchestra and his fellow-fiddlers, and 
commenced, in harmony with their instruments. How touching was that song ! 
I shall never have my soul so enwrapt agan. ‘hat freshness of young admi- 
ration possessed my spirit which can come but once. The air was “ The Braes 
of Balquither,” a charming melody, meetly wedded to the noble lines of Tan- 
nabill; and enthusiasm was at its height when the singer had concluded the 
following stanzas, almost sublime in its picturesque beauty :— 

‘When the rude wintry wind wildly raves round our dwelling, 

And the roar of the linn on the night-breeze is swelling, 

Then so merrily we'll sing, while the storm rattles o’er us, 

Till the dver shealing ring with the ligbt-lilting chorus!” 

The air was old as the hills, but like all Scottish melodies, as lasting too. To 
everybcdy the sorgs of Scotland are grateful; and the universal attachment to 
hem arises from their beau ial simplicity, deep pathos, and unaffected, untram- 
melied melody. The romantic sway of the songs of Scotland over her sons 
when ‘far awa” is tome nomarvel. If they possess the power tu thrill or 
to subdue the hearts of those who have never stepped upon the soil of that 
glorious country, is it surprising that they should exert a powerful influence over 
the native-born, who associate those airs with the purple heath, the blue loch, 
the hazy mountain-top, and the valley sleeping below! 

‘* What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 
When ‘ Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,’ 
Or ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ !s sung!” 

The association, however, is touching, not alone because it awakens old recol- 
lections, but because the music is natural; it is the language of the heart. Af- 
fectation has not interpolated tortuous windings and trills and shakes, to mar 
its beauty, and to clip the full melodious notes of their fair proportions. It is 
pleasant to think that fashion, though never so potent, can neither divert nor 
Jessen the popular attachment tothe simpler melodies. We have the authority 
of the Woods, Wilson, Sinclair, Power, and other eninent artists, for stating 
that ** Black eyed Susan,” “John Anderson my Jo,” ‘* The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and kindred airs, could always ‘* bring down the house,” no matter 
what the antagonistical musical attraction might be. We could wish that the 
Venerable Taurus, or ‘** Old Bull,” as many persons call him, would take a hint 
from this. Let him try it once; and we venture to say that no one, however 
uninitiated, will again retire from his splendid performances as a country friend 
ef ours did lately, assigning as a reason: *‘] waited tll about ha’-past nine ; 
and then he nadn’t got done tunin’ his fiddle!" A touch of * music for the ge- 
nera! heart’ would have encka ned him till morning. Christopher North, we 
perceive, in the last ‘* Blackwood,” fully enters into the spirit of our predilec- 
tion. He has just returned from a concert of fashionable music, where he 
tried to faint that he might be carried out, but didn't know how to do it,”’ 
and was compelled to sit with compressed lips, and listen to ‘** sounds from flat 
shrill signorians, quavering to distraction,” for two long hours. When he gets 
home, however, he “feeds fat his grudge” against modern musical affecta- 
tions. Let us condense a few of his objurgations :— 

“Tt isa perfect puzzle to us by what process the standard of music has be- 
come so lowered, as to make what is ordinarily served up under that name be 
received as the legitimate descendant of harmony. There is but one step from 
the sublime tothe ridiculous, and this entrancing art, it seems, has taken it; 
sorely disiucating its graceful limbs, and injuring its goodly proportions in the 
unseemly escapade. We hate your crashing, clumsy chords, and utterly spit 
at and defy chromatic passages, from one end of the instrument to the other, 
and back again; flais, sharps, and most appropriate ‘ naturals,” spattered al 
overthe page. The essential spirit of discord seems ta be let loose on our 
modera music. Music to soothe! the idea is obsolete. There is music to ex- 
cite, much to irritate one, and much more to drive a really musical soul stark 
mad ; but none to soothe, save that which is drawn from the hiding places of 
the past. There is no repose, no refreshment to the mind, in our popular com- 
positions. There is to us more of touching pathus, heart-thrilling expression, 
10 some of the old psalm-tunes, feelingly played, thaw in @ whole batch of mo- 
dernisms. The atrains go home, ard the “ fountains of tbe great deep are bro- 
ken up; the great deep of unfathomable feeling, that lies far, far below the sur- 
face of the world-hardened heart; and as the unwonted yet unchecked teer 
starts to the eye, the softened spirit yields to their influence, and shakes off the 
coil of earthly care ; rising, purified aud spiritualized, inta a clearer atmos- 
phere.” ame 


We often hear of odd things happening in consequence of mistakes in orthog- 
raphy, but seldom of any benefit accruing therefrom to the orthoep st. But a 
friend mentioned to us a little circumstance the other day, which would seem to 
prove that it does a man guod sometimes to spell somewhat at variance with old 
Johnson. In a village not far hence lived a man kuown by the name of Broken 
Jones. He had dissipated a large fortune in various law-suits ; had become 
poor and crazy; and at last, like another Prebles, his sole occupation consisted 
in haunting the courts, lawyers’ offices, and other scenes of his misfortunes. 
To jadge and attorneys he was a most incorrigible bore; to the latter espe- 
cially, from whom he was continually soliciting opinions on cases which had lung 
been * settled,”” and carried to the law-ledgers, where they were only occa- 
sionally hunted up as precedents io the suit of perhaps some other destined vic- 
tims. As Jones hadn’t a cent of money left, it was of course impossible for 
him to obtain any more *‘ opin:ons ;” but this didn’t cure him of his law mania 
One morning he entered the office of lawyer D , i0 amore excited state 
than he had exhibited fora long time, and seating himself vis-a vis with his 
victim, requested his ‘-opinion” on one of the * foregone conclusions ” al- 
ready mentioned. D happening at the moment to be very busy, endea- 
vored to get rid of his visiter, and contrived various expedients for that purpose. 
But Jones was not in a mood tobe trifled with. “I came, Squire ” said he, 
** to get your Opinion in writing on this case, and I will have it before I leave 
theroom, if I sit here till the day of judgment!" The lawyer looked upo- his 
visiter, while a thought of forcible ejectment passed through his brain; but the 
glaring eye and stout athletic frame which met his gaze, told'him that snch a 
course would be extremely hazardous. At length the dinner-bell rang. A brizht 
thought struck him; and putting on bis coat and hat, he took Jonee gently by 
the arm—* Come,” said ne “ go and dine with me.” ‘* No!” said the latter, 
pane, ‘I'll never dine again until I get what I came for.” The lawyer was 
at quandary, and at length, in very despair, he consented to forego his dinner 
on give his sb the desired opinion. * Well, well, Jones,” said he sooth- 
ake Pe aes. all have it ;” and gathering pen, ink, and paper, he was soon 

pane a foe tes while Jones, creeping on tiptoe across the room, stood peeping 

* Homph 1" eo Aone lawyer commenced :—* My opp'nion in the case 

“ Twouldn'e of the lunatic, suddenly seizing bis hat, and turning on his heel, 
give a d——n for your opinion with two p’s !” 























Man . 

a livtle iotagconst nts as well as private correspondents seem to have becn not 
Magezine. A walead articles on Mind and Instinct, in late numbers of this 
tion of facts by youre tend writing from Maryland, observes :— The collec- 
and the argument ver pg 1s very industrious, their array quite skilful, 
several Gawe in the a tong. I think, Lowever, that if I had time I could pick 
founded principall thee or rather erect a very good counter argument, 

pebelpal’y pon the fact that the intelligence of animals is generally 


a8 great in early youth as it is in the pri f their beasthood 
might have added to his list of facts A om cnalo aie I reed eure ge 
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the practice of the baboons in Caffraria, near the orange-orchards. They ar- 
range themselves in a row from their dens to the orange-trees. One then as- 
cends the tree, plucks the oranges, and throws them to the next baboon, and he 
to the next, and so on throughout the whole file; they standing some fifty yards 
apart. In this manner they quickly strip a tree, and at the same time are safa 
from being all surprised at once. The early French missionaries in Canada 
also asserted that the squirrels pf that region, having denuded the country on 
one side of the big lake of nuts, used to take pieces of birch bark, and heisting 
their tails for canvase, float to the other side for their supply.” 









By the by, ‘‘speaking of animals: there is a letter from Lemuel Gulliver 
in the last number of ** Blackwood,” describing a meeting of ‘delegates from 
the different classes of consumers of oaf/s, held at the Nag’s-head inn at Hor 
sham.” The business of the meeting was opened by a young Racer, who ex- 
pressed hie desire to promote the interests of the horse-community, and to pro- 
mote any measure which might contribute to the increase of the consumption 
of oats, and improve the condition of his fellow quadrupeds. He considered 
the horse-interest greatly promoted by the practice of sowing wild oats, which 
he warmly commended. A Hacknevy-coach Horse declared himself in favor of 
the sliding scale, which he understood to mean the wooden pavement. Things 
went much more smoothly wherever it was established. He contended for the 
abolition of nose-bags, which he designated as an intolerable nuisance ; urged 
the prohibition of chaff with oats, as unfit for the use of able-bodied horses ; 
and indeed evinced the truth of his professions, that he ‘* yielded to no horse in 
an anxious desire to promote tie true interests of the horse-community.” An 
Old English Hunter impressed upon the young delegates the goed old adage of 
‘** Look before you leap,” aud urged them to go for ‘‘ measures, not men.”” A 
Stage Horse ‘congratulated the community upon the abolition of bearing- 
reins, those grievous burdens upon the necks of all free-going horses ; and he 
trusted the time would soon arrive when the blickers would also be taker off, 
every corn-bin thrown open, and every horse his own leader.” Several other 
steeds, in the various ranks of horse-society, addressed the meeting. ‘‘ Reso- 
lutions, drawn by two Dray-Horses, embodying the supposed grievances of the 
community, were finally agreed upon, and a ‘petition, under the hoof of the pre- 
sident, founded upou them, having been prepared and ordered to be presented 
to the House of Commons by the members for Horsham, the meeting separated, 
and the delegates returned to their respective stables.”’ 





What habitual! theatre or opera-goer has not been tempted a thousand times 
to laugh outright, and quite in the wrong place, at the incongruities, the incon- 
sistencies, the mental and physical cafachreses of the stage, which defy illu- 
sivn and destroy all vraisemblancet A London sufferer in this kind has hit 
off some of the salient points of these absurdities in a few “ Recollections 
of the Opera :”"— 

**T've known a god on clouds of gauze 
With patience hear a people's prayer, 
And bending to the pit’s applause, 
Wait while the priest repeats the air. 


I've seen a black-wig'd Jove hurl down 
A thuuder-bolt along a wire, 

To burn some distant canvass town, 
Which—how vexatious !—won't catch fire. 


I’ve known a tyrant doom a maid 
(With trill’s and roulades many a score) 
To instant death! She, sore afraid, 
Sings: and the audience cries ‘ Encore!’ 


I've seen two warriors in a rage 

Draw glistening swords and, awful sight! 
Meet face to face upon the stage 

To sing a song, but not to fight! 


I’ve heard a king exclaim ‘To arms!’ 
Some twenty times, yet still remain ; 

I've known his army ‘midst alarms, 
Help by a bass their monarch's strain. 


I've known a hero wounded sore, 
With well tuned voice his fues defy ; 
And warbl:ng stoutly on the floor, 
With the last flourish fal! and die. 


I’ve seen a mermaid dress'd in blue; 
I've seen a cupid burn a wing ; 

I've known a Neptune lose a shoe ; 
I’ve heard a guilty spectre sing. 


I've seen, spectators of a dance, 
Two Brahmins, Mahomet, the Cid, 

Four Pagan kings, four knights of France, . 
Juve and the Muses—scene Madrid !" 


We are aware of a pair of ‘ bonny blue een’ swimming in light, that will 
‘ come the married woman's eye’ over a kind but most antiquarian husband, 
when the following is read, some two weeks from now, in their ‘ little parlour’ 
in a town of the far west. It reaches us in the m. s. of a Boston friend: ‘ Old 
Colonel W , formerly a well-known character in one of our eastern cities, 
was remarkable for but one passion out of the ordinary range of humanity, and 
that was for buying at auction any little lot of trumpery which came under the 
head of ‘ miscellaneous,’ for the reason that 1t could u’t be classified. ‘Though 
close-fisted in general, he was continually throwing away his money by fives and 
tens upon such trash. Inthis way he had filled all the odd corners in his dwell- 
ing and out-houses with a collection of nondescript articles, that would have 
puzzled a philosopher to tell what they were made for, or to what use they could 
ever be put. This however was but a secondary consideration with the Colonel ; 
for he seldom troubled his head about such articles after they were once fairly 
housed. Not sofwith his wife however, who was continually remonstrating against 
these purchases, which served only to clutter up the house, and as food for the 
mirth of the domestics. But the Colonel, though he often submitted to these 
remonstrances of his better-half, could n’t resist the passion ; and so he went 
on adding from week to week to his heap of miscellanies. One day while saun- 
tering down the street, he heard the full, rich tones of his frienc C——, the 
well-known auctioneer, and as a matter of course stepped in to see what was 
being sold. On the floor he observed a collection that looked as if it might 
have been purloined from the garret of some museum, and around which a mot- 
ley group was assembled ; while on the counter stood the portly auctioneer, in 
the very height of a mock-indignant remonstrance with his audience. ‘ Nine 
dollars and ninety cents !’ cried the auctioneer. ‘Gentlemen, it isa shame, 
it is barbarous, to stand by and permit such a sacrifice of property ! Nine dol- 
lars and ninety Good morning, Colonel! A magnificent lot of—of—an- 
taques—and all going for nine dollars and ninety cents. Gentlemen, you'll 
never see another such lot ; and all going—going—for nine dollars and ninety 
cents. Colonel W , can you permit such a sacrifice ?’’ The Colonel glanc- 
ed his eye over the lot, and then with a nod and a wink assured him he could 
not. The next instant the hammer came down, and the purchase was the Co- 
lonel’s at ten dollars. As the articles were to be paid for and removed imme- 
diately, the Colonel lost no time in getting a cart, and having seen every thing 
packed up and on their way to his house, he proceeded to his own store, chuck- 
ling within himself that now at least he had made a bargain at which even his 
wife could n’t grumble. In due time he was seated at the dinner-table, when 
lifting his eyes, he observed a cloud upon his wife’s brow. ‘ Well, my dear?’ 
said he, inquiringly. ‘ Well ?’ repeated his wife ; ‘ it is not well, Mr. W. ; I 
am vexed beyond endurance. You know C =. 














, the auctioneer !’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
replied the Colonel ; ‘ and a very gentlemanly person he is too.’ ‘ You may 
think so,’ rejoined the wife, ‘ but I don’t and I'll tell you why. A few days 
ago [ gathered together all the trampery with which you have been cluttering 
up the house for the last twelve-month, and sent it to Mr. C , with orders 
to sell the lot immediaely to the highest bidder for cash. He assured me he 
would do so in all this week, at farthest, and pay over the proceeds to my order. 
And here I’ve been congratulating myself on two things : first, on having got 
rid of a most intolerable nuisance ; and secondly, on receiving money enough 
therefor to purchase that new velvet hat you promised me so long ago. And 





now what do you think ? This morning, about an hour ago, the whole load came 


back again, without a word of explanation !’ The Colonel looked blank for a 
moment, and then proceeded to clear up the mystery But the good vrouw 
was pacified only by the promise of a ten-dollar note beside that in the hands of 
the auctioneer ; on condition, however, that she should never mention it.’ Of 
course she kept her word ! 


Touching the matter of payment for magazine articles: Mr Willis informs 
us that many o' the Ainerican magaz nes pay to their most em nent contributors 
vearly three times the amount for a printed page that is paid by English maga- 
zines to the best writers in Great Britain ; and he instances Godey and Graham 
as paying often twelve dollars a page to their principal contributors. This refers 
to @ few ** principal” writers only, as we tave good reason to kuow, having 
‘eén instrumental in sending several acceptable correspondents to those publi- 
cations, who have received scarcely one-fourth of the sum mentioned. Mr. 
Willis adds, howover, that many good writers write for nothing, and that ‘the 
number of clever writers has increesed so much that there are thousands who 
can get no article accepted.” Alli this is quite true. There is no magazine in 





America that has paid so large sums to distinguished native writers as the 








“Knickerbocker.” Indeed, our most distinguished American writer was never 
& contributor to any other of our Mothlyethan this. The books of this maga- 
zine show, that independent of the editor's division of its profits as joint pro- 
prietor, or his salary as editor, (a matter which its publishers have always kept 
distinct from, and in all respects unconnected with, the payments to contribu- 
tors.) anova! sums have hitherto been paid for literary materiel greater than the 
most liberal estimate we have seen of any annual litersry payment by ovr 
widely-circulated contemporaries. To the first poet in America, (not to say inthe 
world, at this moment,) we have repeatedly paid fifty dollars for a single poem 
hot exceeding, in any instance, two pages in length; and the cost of prose pa- 
pers from sources of kindred eminence has in many numbers exceeded fifteen 
dollars @ page. Again: we have in several instances paid twice as much for 
the MS. of a continuous novel in these pages as the writer could obtain of any 
metropolitan book publisher ; and after appearing in volumes, it has hcen found 
that the wide pub‘icity given to the work by the “ Kuickerborker ” has been of 
greatest service to its popularity, in more than one subsequent edition. We 
should add, however, that we have had no lack, at any period, of excellent arti- 
cles for our work at moderate prices ; while many of our more popaler papers 
have been entirely gratuitous, unless indeed the writers consider the honorable 
reputation which.they have established im these pages as some rewa:d for id 
tellectual exertion. : 

Saint Va'entine’s Day is just at hand; and a pleasant correspondent, in en- 
closing us the following lines, begs us to mention the fact, and to refer to the 
festiviiies of theday. We know of one ‘festivity ’ that will be a very re- 
cherche and brilliant affair, on the evening of that day ; namely, * The Bache. 
lors’ Ball,” to be given with unwonted splendor at the Astor House, under 
the supervision of accomplished managers. whose taste and liberality have ale 
ready been abundantly tested. ‘ Take it as a matier grauted,”’ says our friend 
‘that very many of your lady readers will co.nmit matrimony before the year 
is done; and tell them so plainly ; for it will gratify their palpiteting hearts ; 
and even should it not be true in every individual case, the disappointed ones 
will never complain of you for the pleasing delusion ; for it was their own fault, 
of course, not yours. I+ behooves you, moreover, as a conserva'or of the gc- 
general weal, 1o give the young wives that are to be some goodly counsel ; and 
to aid you in the jaudable office of advice-giver, I send you some appropriate 
verses, which some fifteen years ago went the rounds of the press, and met 
with “acceptance bounteous.”’ 





Of all the Polichinellos we have ever encouraged, we consider ‘ Punch or the 
London Charivari,’ the best. His fun is exhaustless. He ought to be knighted 
and appointed court-jester to King Ennui. ‘ Laughter,’ he tell us, ‘ is a divine 
faculty. It is one of the few, nay, the only one redeeming grace in that thun 
der-cased, profligate old scoundrel Jupiter, that he sometimes laughs : he is 
saved from the disgust of all respectable people by the amenity of a broad grin.’ 
We ourselves hold with the pleasant Lincoln Ramble : ‘I love a hearty laugh ; 
I love to hear a hearty laugh above all other sounds. It is the music of the 
heart ; the thrills of those cords which vibrate from no bad touch ; the language 
Heaven has given us to carry on the exchange of sincere and disinterested 
sympathies.’ And to the end that ‘ laughter free and silvery from the heart 
may escape the reader, doing rightful honour to Punch, and bestowing cheer- 
fulness and health upon the laugher,’ we proceed to present a few excerpts 
which arrested our attention in leoking over late files. We suspect that the 
annexed report of the ‘ doings of Royalty’ in the country have more than once 
hada precedent. Prince Albert is here at Drayton-Manor, the seat of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel: ‘ Her Majesty slept extremely well ; but whether it was the air of 
Drayton, or the conversation of the host, did not transpire. At eleven o’clock 
in the morning, Prince Albert went out to shoot. The guns were ordered at 
ten and the game was desired to be in attendance at half-past. The Prince 
first went in a buat on the water, where several ducks were appointed to be in 
waiting. Having granted an audience to the whole of them, and unintention- 
ally honoured two by shooting them, though it was another duck who had the 
distinguished gratification of being aimed at and missed, his Royal Highness 
landed. A numerous meeting of hares and pheasants having been called to 
pay their respects to the prince, the game-keepers forming an outer circle, with 
their guns pointed to keep the game well up to the mark, His Royal Highness 
shot sixty pheasants, twenty-five head of hares, eight rabbits and one wood- 
cock, who would cock his bill opposite the muzzle of Royalty.’ The poetical 
advertisement of one Moses, a slop shop clothes-man, is pleasantly ‘ reviewed.’ 
Of his * Prince Albert coats,’ Punch says :‘ Whatever may be the resemblance 
between the Prince and the coat, the similarity certainly ends with the price ; 
one costing thirty shillings and the other thirty thousand pounds per annum.’ 
Here is a touch at Moses’ sea-coats : 

‘ These coats for nautical pursuits 
Have qualities no one disputes ; 
The very texture of their cloth 
Seems to defy the ocean's wrath : 
And then their form and make as well 
Are suited to the billows’ swell.’ 

What can be happier than the allusion to the fact mentioned in the last tw 
ines ; namely, that the coat is quite a match for the billows, being as great a 
swell asany of them? The poet dashes off a few lines on trowsers, finishing 
with the following couplet, which is not likely to encourage purchasers. It 1s 
stated, and we dare say truly, that if any one puts on a pair of Moses’ trowser 
he becomes at once an object of general observation : 

‘ While oft such cares as these escape : 
Look ! there’sa figure ! there’s a shape !’ 

It is a very natural consequence, no doubt, of disporting one’s-self in d. e-skins 
made for seven-pence a pair; butthe cries of ‘ There's a figure ! there’: 
shape !’ must make the trowsers rather dear to any one who wishes to walk 
about peaceably, unmolested by this species of street-criticism.’ Under th 
head of ‘ Bolsters for Behindhand Botanists,’ we find these original questions 
and answers ; * What are the most difficult roots to extract from the ground " 
the cube-root. ‘ What is the pistil of a flower!’ It is that instrument wit! 
which the flower shoots. * What is meant by the word stamina ?’ It means ti 
pluck or courage which enables the flower to shoot. ‘ The reversionary interes’ 
of a life-crossing, with retail lucifer business attached,’ is offered by a_ strec' 
sweeper near the Bank of England, he having ‘ prigged vat vas n't his ’n, au 
gone to pris‘n.’  ‘ He effected an irregular transfer at the bank one day, whi 
whatever his doubts upon the subject might previously have been, led to his u 
timate conviction.” The * Comic Blackstone’ enlightens us upon one of ti 
‘ King’s prerogatives : ‘ The King isthe fountain of justice, from which ar 
supplied all the leaden reservoirs in Westminster-Hall, and the pumps at the 10 
ferior tribunals.” Among the public inquiries is the following : * Ata crowde: 
meeting at Islington, on the question of granting a theatrical license, the , 
pers state that the judges Ceclined at first, but upon the urgent appeal of an ac- 
vocate, ‘ the bench gave way.’ Are we to understand from this that the opp 
sition fell to the ground ?” 

In‘ Punch’s Almanac’ for 1844, we find among other side-remarks, the au- 
nexed : under May seventh : ‘ Washington Irving on his way to Madrid as 
American Ambassador, 1s entertained in London, 1842. America takes th 
hand of Spain, and puts her best pen into it.". ‘June sixth: The first cargo 0 
ice comes from America, 1843, for the reliefof those who had burnt their fin 
gers with Pennsylvania bonds.’ ‘ Time is money ; but it does nt follow the 
man is a capitalist who has a great quantity of it on his hands.’ Punch’s ¢ Lit- 
erary Intelligence’ is very full. From it we gather that the author of the ‘ Mo- 
thers,’ ‘ Wives,’ ‘ Maids,’ and * Daughters’ of England has another work 4 
press, entitled ‘ The Grandmothers of England.’ ‘ No grandmother's educa 
tion will be complete till she has read and re-read ‘ The Grandmothers of Eng- 
land.’ The book is the very best guide to oval suction extant.” So says # 
‘ Evening Paper.’ 





We should be g'ad to be informed uf the name of any real or pretended lover 
of the Turf and its manifo!d interests, or of an admirer of one of the most et- 
tertaining weekly journals on this continent, who could ask mure then Is offeree 
by the ‘Spirit of the Times”’ to all new subscribers to that widely populé! 
sheet ; being no less than any five of those fine large quarto engravings on siee!, 
from original paintings, of Col. Johnson and M’ile Augusta, among “ us bv- 
mans,’’ and among our four-footed frieuds “of the lower house,’ Ripto" 
Confidence, Boston, Wagner, Monarch, Leviathan, Argyle, Black Maria, Ure) 
Eagle, Shark, Hedgford, John Bascombe, aud Munmouth Eclipse. Ov 
second day of March a new volume commences; when we hope that this 4 
crecited organ of the sporting world, which has raised the prices of blood-stocs 
in this country beyoud all precedent, aud which in tis jierary ani drametic 6& 
partments is without a rival im this or auy other country, will take a long ease 
of ahealthful exisience, and go ou ** prospering and to prosper.”’ 


D.'s paper, (of Georgia,) so thickly interlarded with Freach, and Italian °° 
nonymes for far more expressive English words, reminds us of an old "1g60 
ramus” in the country, who was always eking out his meaning by three 
or four familiar Latin terms, which he almost invariably mivapplied. He o- 
served one day to a neighbor, who was speaking disrespectiully of a dect ased 
townsman, “* Well, he’s gone to be judged, EZ pluribus unum— speak vo €¥' 
of the dead ’—as the ]atm proverb says!” 





The ‘ Yankee Trick’ described by our Bedford (Mass.) correspondent 1s 0! 
file for insertion. It is in one of its features not unlike the anecdote of an old 
official Dutchman in the valley of the Mohawk, who one day stopped a Yankee 
pedlar journeying slowly through the valley on the Sabbath, and informed hin 
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“nat he must ‘put up" for the day; or ‘if it vash neshessary dat he should 
travel, he mas pay de fine for de pass.’ It was necessary, it seems: for he 
‘old the Yankee to write the pass, and he would sign it ; ‘ that he could do, 
though he did n’t much write, nor read writin’. The pass was written and 
sioned with the Dutchman's hieroglyphics, and the pedlar went forth * into the 
»owels of the land, without impediment.’ Some six months afterward, a broth- 
er Dutchman, who kept a ‘ store’ farther down the Mohawk, in ‘ settling’ with 
ihe pious official, brought in, among other accounts, an order for twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of goods. ‘ How ish dat ?’ said the Sunday-officer ; ‘J never 
ive no order ; let me see him.’ The order was produced ; he put on his spec- 
‘acles and examined it. ‘ Yaas, dat ish mine name, sartain—yaas ; but it ish 


datd—d Yankee pass !” 











Our town readers, many of them, will remember the bird Mino, who was so 
‘ond of chatting in a rich mellow voice with the customers at the old Quaker’s 
-ced-store in Nassau-street. His counterpart may at this moment be seen at 

wn hotel’’ near by ; but the associations and language of the modern bird are 
ery dissimilar. “ How are you?” is his first salutation ; “ do you smoke ?”’ his 
ext: “What'll you drink ? Brandy and water ?—glass 0’ wine?” It has a 
cost whimsical effect, to hear such anti-temperance invitations from the bill 

fa bud, whore bright eye is fixed unwinkngly upon you. The Washing- 
pians should ** look out for him.’’ 
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“Ob dem! dem!” There is on the tapis a new daily journal, to be called 
The Exclusive,” which is to be the very antithesis of everything in the 
cheap and velgar”’ line; no slanders, no crim. con ’s, no horrible accidents ; 
‘no nothing’ of that sort. The affair is already creating some excitement 
emong the Leau-monde The reputed editors are literary “men of the world, 
vio * know their way.’ Circulars in gold-edged and perfumed paper are al- 
eady flying about. On dit: that the carriers are to be dressed in uniform, and 
ver the peper in white kid gloves; that pastiles are to be kept burn'ng in 

ne publication-office, to disinfect the air of the room of ink and damp sheets ; 
lihat only those of the first respectability and acknowledge standing in the gay 


lety, are permitted to subscribe to or receive the journal at ali! 





llere is a rich specimen of clerical catachresis, which we derive from an- 
teru Correspondent: ** Our good cominie gave us On Sunday a sermon on 

cean; its wonders, its glories, its beauties; its infinity, its profundity, its 
* But,’ said he, ‘what is allthis? J¢ vs but a drop in the 
I wonder what is outside of it!” 


in@ss, etc. 
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LN INCIDENT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


BY MRS. E. T. ELLET! 
it wa ila bloody ana critical period of the war inthe Penmsula, that Mo- 
) commanding the fifth Spanish army, about four thousand strong, in 
‘tion with Penne Villemur, passed down the Portuguese frontier, to the 
er Guadiana, intending to fall on Seville as soon as Soult should advance 
succor of Badajos. Inthe beginning of April, while the French were | 
sheartened by the sudden news of the fall of that city, Penne Villemur and 
forillo, issuing out of Portugal, crossed the Lower Guadiana and seized San 
icar de Mayor. ‘This place was ten miles from Seville. which was only gar- 
soned by a Sp nish Swiss battalion in Joseph’s service, aided by “ E’scopete- 
and by sick and convalescent men. The Spaniards soon occupied the 
shts in front of the Triana bridge, and attacked the Trench entrenchments, 
ping to raise a popular commotion. Ballasteros, on the other side, had ad- 
ced with eleven thousand men, intending to fall on Seville from the left of 
e Guadalquivir 
» But the hopes entertained by the Spaniards, of being speedily in possession 


Seville, were cut off by a piece of deceit. False information adroitly given 
y a Spaniard in the French interest, led Ballasteros to believe Soult was close 
hand ; whereupon he immediately returned to the Ronda; while Penne Vil- 
emur, also warned that the French would soon return, retired to Gibra- 


(his disappointment and failure in the execution of a favourite project, che- 
shed for many months, irritated beyond control the naturally severe temper of 
Morillo. It was evening ; and the division of the army under him were en- 
mped some hours’ march on their retreat. Preparations might have been 
en fora military execution; anda couple of prisoners, capt ured in their last 
‘irmish, were, according to the cruel practice of many chiefs in those times, 
be put to death. The captives were guarded by a file of soldiers, and the 
executioners, waiting the word of command to draw up, were leaning on their 
weapons, and talking over the events of the last two days. 

Just then one of the inferior officers, returning to his tent after giving some 
‘der to the men, was interrupted by a boy apparently ten years of age, who, 
eizing his hand, and speaking in an accent slightly foreign, besought him, with 

piteous entreaties, to procure him admittance to the genera. ‘Tue oucer 
‘ound, on inquiry, that he was the son of one of the prisoners, a soldier dis- 
tinguished for his eminent personal bravery, who had not been taken, even 
vhen overwhelmed by numbers, without giving and receiving many severe 
wounds. 

This soldier, weary and wounded, but invincible in courage and spirit, for 
.e scorned to ask the clemency of his conqueror, was now to suffer death with 
is companion in misfortune. The terrible order had been given, for Morillo 
vould not be impeded in his march by prisoners : and he so hated his country’s 
enemies, that the bravest and most generous among them could have found no 
nerey at his hands. ‘The prisoner’s little boy, refusing to be separated from 
vis father, had been suffered by the Spaniards to follow him. 

“ You shall see the general, boy, since you wish it,’”’ said the officer in reply 
o the child’s passionate entreaties ; “but he will not grant your father’s lie. 
San Luces! but these French dogs have given us too much trouble alrea- 
Bd 
They entered the general's tent ; Morillo, by the light of a lamp burning on 

the table, was reading a despatch he had just received. ‘I'wo of his officers 

stood near him; there was no onc else in the tent. ‘The brow of the chief was 

contracted, and his eyes flashed as if what he read displeased him ; and he 

looked up with an impatient exclamation asthe officer entered with the boy. 
. {he child, as soon as Morillo was pointed out to him, rushed forward and knelt 
it his feet. 

“ What does this mean?’ demanded the general. 

“Spare him! spare my father !”’ sobbed the youthful supplicant. 

‘The officer explained his relationship to one of the prisoners about to be ex- 
ecuted. ‘ 

“ Ah‘! that reminds me,” said the chief, looking at his watch: “ Pedro, nine 
isthe hour. Let them be punctual, and have the business soon over.” 
Again, with moving entreaties, the child besought his father's life. 

«Did thy father send thee hither?” asked the general, sternly. 

‘No, senor, he did not.” 

“ And how darest thou, then—?”’ 

‘« My father has done nothing to deserve death,” answered the lad. 
a prisoner of war.”’ Bae i 

‘Ha! who taught thee to question my justice! answer me &, 

“No one, senor; but brave generals do not always kill their risoners.’ 

“T kill whom I choose !”” thundered Morillo ; ‘and I hate the French. Boy, 
thy father shall die. I have said it; begene!” ve 

"The officer made a silent sign tothe petitioner, to intimate that there was no 
hope, and that he must begone. But the boy’s countenance suddenly changed. 
He walked upto the general, who had turned away, and placed himself directly 
before him, with a look of calm resolution worthy of a martyr. ; 

‘Hear me, senor,” said he: ‘ my father is greyheaded ; he is wounded ; his 
strength is failing even now, though he stands up to receive the fire of —_ 
men. {am young, and strong, and well. Let them shoot me in his place, an 
let my father go free.” 

It was imeonible to doubt the sincerity of this offer, for the face of the de- 
voted child was kindled with a holy enthusiasm. A dark flush rushed to the 
»row of Morillo, and for a moment he looked on the boy in silence. 

“Thou art willing to die,” at length he said, “for thy father? Then, to 
suffer pain for him will be nothing. Wilt thou lose one of thy ears to save 
him 1?’ 

‘“] will,” was the firm reply. ; 

Lend me thy sword, Pablo ;” and, in an instant, at one blow, the general 
struck off the boy's ear. The victim wept, but resisted not; nor raised his 
and to wipe away the streaming blood. 

So far, good ; wilt thou lose the other ear! ' 

“T will to save my father !’” answered the boy, convulsively. 

Morillo’s eyes flashed. ‘The heroism of achild compelled even his admira- 
tion; but anmoved from his cruel purpose, he smote off the other ear with his 
still reeking sword. 

There ob a dead silence. ‘‘ And now, senor,” said the boy, breathing quick- 
iy, and looking up into the general's face. 

‘‘ And now,” answered Morillo, ** depart. > 
< DANGEROUS TO SPAIN ; HE MUST PAY THE FORFEIT OF HIS LIFE - 

The maimed child went forth from the presence of his inhuman foe. Pre- 
cently the report of fire-arms announced that he had witnessed the execution 
of his father ! me 

Must we blame the cruelty of individuals for such enormities !—or not “1 
ther the relentless spirit of war, that builds up the glory of its heroes on ascai- 
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THE FATHER OF SUCH A CHILD 









Thirty Years passed among the Players in England and America: Interspersed with 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences of a Variety of Persons connected with the Drama 
during the Theatrical Life of Jon CowgLi, Comedian. Written by himself. In one 
volume. pp. 103. New York : Harper and Brothers. 





Of all the pages in English memoirs, none are so rich in humor and various 
observations as those devoted tothe players. Carlyle somewhere says, that 
the only good biographies are those of actors; and he gives for a reason their 
want of respectability ! 
their histories he tells us is not varnished over by delicate omissions. The 
first branch of this assumption is certainly true, whatever cause may be at the 
bottom of it; end Mr. Cowe:l, in the very entertaining volume before us, has 
added another proof of the correctness of Herr Teufelsdrockh’s flattering con- 
clusions. His narrative is rambling, various, instructive, and amusing. He 
plunges at once in medias res ; and being in himself an epitome of his class ; 
of their successes, excitements, reverses and depressions ; he paints as he gues 
along a most graphic picture of the life of an actor. We shall follow his own 
desuitory method ; and proceed without further prelude to select here and there 
a ‘bit’ from his well-filled * budget of fun.” Let us open it with this com 
mon portrait of a vain, querulous, complaining Thespian, who is never appre- 
ciated, never rewarded : 

‘‘] was seated in the reading-room of the hotel, th'nking away the half hour 
before dinner, when my attention was attracted by a singular-looking man. 
He was dressed ir a green coat, brass-buttoned close up to the neck, light gray, 
approaching to blue, elastic pantaloons, white cotton stockings, dress shoes, 
with more riband employed to fasten them than was either useful or ornament. 
al; a hat, smaller than those usually worn, placed rather on one side of a head 
of dark curly hair; fine black eyes, and what altogether wuuld have been pro- 
nounced a handsome face, but for an overpowering expression of impudence and 
vulgarity ; a sort of footman.out-of-place-looking creature; his hands were 
thrust into the pockets of his coat behind, and in consequence exposing a por- 
tion of his person, as ridicclously, and perhaps unconsciously, as a turkey-cock 
does when he iatends to make himself very agreeable. He was walking ra- 
Bay pag ined a er beget. cme, aed singing, partly whistling The 

yo ' g-lived, but most nonsensical chorus, he shook 
the fag-ends of his diviced coat tail, as if in derision of that fatal ‘short sea,’ 
so well known and despised in that salt-water bevial place. I was pretending 
to read a paper, when a@ carrier entered, and placed a play-bill before me on 
the table. 1 had taken it up and began perusing it, when he strutted up, and 
leaning over my shoulder, said : 

‘**] beg pardon, Sir; justa moment.’ 

*T put it toward him. 

‘**No matter, Sir, no matter; I've seen all I want to see; the same old 
two-and-sixpence; Hamlet, Mr. Sandford, in large letters; and Laertes, Mr. 
Vandenhoff ! O——" " 

‘* And with an epithet not in any way alluding to the ‘sweet South,’ he atep- 
ped off to the Biscay tune, allegro. I was amused ; and perhaps the expression 
of my face encouraged him to return instantly, and with the familiarity of an o!d 
acquaintance, for he said: 

‘** My dear Sir, that’s the way the profession is going to the devil: here, Sir, 
is the ‘ manager’—with a sneer—‘ one of the d dest humbugs that ever trod 
the stage, must have his name !n large letters, of course; and the and Laertes, 
Mr. Vandenhoff; he’s a favorite of the Grand Mogul, as we call old Sandford, 
and so he gets all the fat; and d’'ye know why he’s shoved down the people's 
throats! Because he’s so d d bad the old man shows to advantage along- 

Did you ever see him?’ P ‘. 








side of him 
‘| shook my head. 

“* Why, Sir, he’s a tall, stooping, lantern-jawed, asthmatic-voiced, spindle 
shanked fellow.’ Here he put his foot on the rail of my chair, and slightly 
scratched the calf of his leg. ‘Hairthe color of a cock-canary,’ thrusting his 
fingers through his own coal black ringlets; ‘ with light blue eyes, Sir, trimmed 
with pink gymp. He hasn’t been long caught; just from some nunnery in Li- 
verpool, or somewhere, where he was brought up asa Catholic priest; and 
here he comes, with bis Latin and Lancashire d:alect, to lick the manager's 
great toe, and be hanged to him, and gets all the business ; while men of 
talent, and nerve, and personal appearance,’ shifting his hands from his coat- 
pockets to those of his tights, ‘who have drudged in the profession for 
years, are kept in the back-ground ; ‘tis enoughto make a fellow swear !’ 

‘*** You, then, Sir, are an actor?’ said I, calmly. 

“*An actor! yes, Sir, 1am an actor, and have been ever since I was an in- 
fant in arms; played the child that cries in the third act of the comedy of 
‘Tne Chances,’ when it was got up with splendor by Old Gerald, at Sheerness, 
when I was only mine weeks old; and I recollect, that is, my mother told me, 
that I cried louder, and more naturally, than any child they’d everhad, That's 
me,’ said he, pointing to the play-bill—Horatio, Mr. Howard. ‘I used to make 
a great part of Horativ once ; and i can now send any Hamlet to h—Ii in that 
character, when I give it energy and pathos; but this nine-tailed bashaw of 
a manager insists upon my keeping my ‘ madness inthe back-ground,’ as he 
calls it, and so I just walk through it, speak the words, and make it a poor, 
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spooney, preaching son of a how-come-ye-so, and do no more for it than the 
author has.’ "’ 

Mr. Cowell subsequently enlists under the same manager, and is received 
with great apparent cordislity by the members of his corps dramatigue: ‘* The 
loan of ‘ properties,’ or any thing [ have, is perfectly at your service,” was 
iterated by all. Howard said: *My boy, by heavens, I'll lend you my blue 
tights; oh, you're perfectly welcome; I don’t wear them till the farce; Ban 
quo’s one of my flesh parts ; nothing like the naked truth; I’m h—ll for na- 
ture. By-the-bye, yeu’i! often have to wear black smalls and stockings; I'll 
put you up to something; save your buying silks, darning, stitch-dropping, 
louse-ladders, and all that; grease your legs and burnt-cork ’em ; it looks d—d 
well ‘from the front.’ Mr. Cowell, it appears, was an artist of no mean 
pretensions ; and while engaged on one occasion in sketching a picturesque 
view of Stoke Church, he was interrupted in rather a novel manner by a brother 
actor named Reymes, somewhat akin, we fancy, to his friend Howard, alben 
‘excellent company :” 

* Several times I was disturbed in my occupation, to look round to inquire 
the cause of a crash, every now and then, like the breaking of glass; and at 
leagth I caught a glimpse of Reymes, slyly jerking a pebble, under his arm, 
through one of the windows. I recollected twice, in waikirg home with him, 
late at night, from theatre, hie quietly taking a brick-bat from out of his coat- 
pocket and deliberately smashing it through the casement of the Town Hall 
and walking on and continuing bie conversation as if nothing had happened 
Crack! again. I began to suspect an aberration of intellect, and said : 

“+ Reymes, for heaven's sake what are you doing !” 

Showing my gratitude,’ said he; and crack! went another. 

“« * Showing the devil !’ said I; * you’re breaking the church windows.’ 

“* Why, I know it—certainly ; what do you stare at!’ said the eccentric. 
‘I broke neetly every pane three weeks ago; I coulda’t hit them all. After 
you have broken a good many, the stones are apt tu go through the holes you've 
already made. They only finished mending them the day before yesterday ; I 
came out and asked the men when they were likely to get done ;” and clatter! 
clatter! went another. 

<* That’s excellent!’ said he, in great glee. ‘I hit the f.ame just in the 
right place; I knocked out two latge ones that time.’ 

« Reymes, said I, with tempe., ‘if you don’t desist, I must leave off my 


rawibg.’ 

ee Well," said he, ‘only this one,’ and crack! it went; ‘there! I’ve done. 
Since it annoys you, I’ll come by myself to-morrow and finish the job ; it’s the 
only means in my power of proving my gratitude.’ 
‘** Proving your folly,’ said I. ‘Why, Reymes, you must be out of your 
senses.’ 
««* Why, did I never tell you?” said he. “Oh! then I don’ wonder at your 
surprise. I thought I had told you. Thad an uncle, a glazier, who died, and 
left me twenty pounds, and this mourning ring ; and I therefore have made ita 
rule to break the windows of all public places ever siace. The loss is not 
worth speaking of to the parish, and pats a nice bit of mosey inthe pocket o 
some poor dealer in putty, with probably a large family to support. And now 
I've explained, { presume you have no objection to my proceeding in paying 
what I consider a debt of gratitude due to my dead uncle.’ 

“* Hold! Reymes,’ said I, as he was picking up a pebble. ‘ How do you 
know but the poor fellow with the large family may not undertake to repair the 
windows by contract, at so much a year or month Fo 

«Eh! egad, Inever thought of that,’ said the wimsical, good-hearted crea 
ture. ‘I'll suspend operations until I've made the inquiry, and if I've wronged 
him I’ll make amends.’ — 

Mr. Cowell is a plain-spoken man, and seldom spares age or sex in his ex- 
posure of the secrets of the stage, and the appliances and means to boot which 
are sometimes adopted by theatrical men and women to make an old face or 
form *louk maist as weel’s the new.” The celebrated Mrs. Jordan, in per- 
forming with him, was always very averse to his playing near the foot-lights, 
greatly preferring to act between the second entrances. The ‘‘ moving why”’ is 
thus explained : 

“ The tact is, she was getting old; dimples turn to wrinkles after long 
use ; beside, she wore a wig glued on; and in the heat of acting—for she was 
always in earnest—! have seen some of the tenacious compound with which it 
was secured trickle down a wrinkle behind her ear; her person, too, was ex- 
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as . a 
though still retaining so nething of the outline of its 
‘And after all, 't would puzzle to say.whare __ o 


rem It would not spoil a charm to pare.’ 
ere is no calamity in the catalogue of ills “ that flesh is heir to”’ i- 

ow as = Spproach of old age to an actor. Juvenile t Ray, light poe 
om bes. ing gentlemen with little pot-bellies, and have-been pretty women, 
“4 ae 4 be pitied. Fancy a lady, who has had quires of sonnets made 
ut Net eye-brow, being obliged, at last, to black it, at the back of the stage 
a oe » Sit with her back to the window in a shady part of the green-room 
moraing, and keep on her bonnet unless she can afford & very natural 


wig.” 





tremely round and 
former grace : : e°, 


<8 meng 


Sad enough! sad e i 
! nough ! certain] 
let us get on board the ote sean 
and at his “ present Writing” 


and as true as it is melancholy. But 
Pe: which brings Mr. Cowell to America, 
rienced in getting up a nepeeention’ th ie Sollee, dnt thas oA 
still naga complained of by his oraaiiien cei ati Peat) 
“Tt was a dark, dri : es 

weather and the parts ssintoer eee ie mah gy Ad te oe 
my destined paths, bud felotaal tne he a . s westward from the pole’ to point 
five or six times up and down some swelly Sees of corded. t asta 
to the cabin. The captai eipeent beeen et ae 
plain was not on board, aud I found myself » stranger 

ameng men. Of all gregarious arimals man is the most tardy i as 
quainted: meet them for the first time in a jury-box, a ihhaedecbeh, Lape bin 
of a ship, anc they always remind me of a little lot of specimen anes rom dif- 
ferent flocks, put together for the first time in the same pen; they ani abo “7 
and round and round, with ail their heads and tails in different directions, and oad 
a baa ! escapes them; but in half an hour some crooked-pafed bell-wether per. 
haps, gives a south-down a litile dig in the ribs, and this example is followed by 
a Merino; and before the ending of the fair their heads are el! ove way, and you'll 
find them bleating together in full chorus. Now, in the case of man,the snuff-box 
instead vf the sheep’s horn, is an admirable introduction ; for, if he refuses to 
take a pinch, he'll generally give you a sufficient reason why he does not, and 
(hats an excellent chance to form, perhaps, a lasting friendsh p, but to scrape 
an acquaintance to a certainty; and if he takes it perhaps he'll sneeze, and you 
can come in with your * God bless you !’ and so on, to a conversation about the 
plague in "66, or the yellow fever on some other occasion, ana can ‘bury your 
friends by the dozens,’ and ‘escape yourself by a miracle,’ very pleasantly for 
balf an hour. But in this instance it was a total failure: one said ‘I don’t use 
it; “another shook his head, and the third emptied his mouth of half a int of 
spittle,’ and said ‘he thought it bad enough to chaw !'” si 





When the vessel is fairly at sea, the social ice is gradualiy broken It being 


| Just afier the war, the r low 
I ar, the rationale of the following brief dialogue between Mr. 


Co weil and the mate will be readily understuod : 
Che inate was a weather-beaten, humorous ‘ sea-monster ;’ upon askin 


go nis 
name, he replied : " 


“iF fou'r “no h nada . ’ } - 
ees... you're an Englishman and I once tell you my name, you'll never for- 


‘sé } ° » » h. ’ ’ 
[ do it know that,’ I replied; ‘I’m very unfortunate in rememberin 
names ; . 
6 Oe ind '?) as } } 
Oh, never mind!’ said he, with a peculiarly sly, comical look; ‘if you're 


an Englishman you'll never forget mine ’ 

o ae I certainly am,’ I replied. 

‘*** Well, then,’ sad he drily, ‘ "s cer! ; ; En 
lishm an will ever lurget that vals i , an . = ; ” a “ vi Eng: 

Mr. Cowe I's arrival, debut, and theatrical progress and associations in this 
and other Atlantic towns, compose a diversified and palatable feast for the stage- 
lowing public. His sketches of actors, male and female, native and foreign, are 
limmed with an artistical hand. His picture of Kean’s fleeing from “ the hot 
pursuit of obloguy” is exceedingly vivid; and ‘old Mathews’ American trip’’ 
is well set forth. We find nothing so good, however, touching that extraordi- 
nary mime, as the following illustration of his sensitiveness to newspaper criti« 
cism, from the pen of the dramatic veteran, Moncrief : 

“* Look here,’ he would say, taking up a paper and readj g: ‘ Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane.—We last night visited this elegant theatrétor the purpose 
of witnessing the performance of that excellent comedian, Mr. Belvi, as Octa- 
vian, in the * Mountaineers,’ for his own benefit. We hope it was for his own 
benefit, for it certainly was not for the benefit of any one else ; for a more exe« 
crable performance we never witnessed, This gentleman had better stick to 
his comedy !’ Grant me patience; Heaven! There's a fellow! What does 
he know about it? I suppose he would abuse my Jngo—say that is execrable ! 
Isn't this sufficient to drive any body mad? Because a man happens to have 
played comedy all his life,‘ we’ takes upon himself to think as a matter of course 
he can’t play tragedy, though he may possess first rate tragic powers, as I do 
myself! I should have been the best Hamlet on the stage if I didn’t limp ; 


Sot ic: mé go on: * We have seen Elliston in the charactor.’ A ches's5- = 
. ~~ woseke sacan, 


mountebank ; wouldn't hava me at Drury ; and yet ‘we’ thinks ke has a sylla- 
ble the advantage of his competitor in this instance. We! we! as if the fel. 
low had a parcel of pigs in his inside; we! we! Who's we? Why don’t he 
say Tompkins, or whatever his name is, Tompkins thinks Elliston better ia 
Octavian than Belvi; Belvi could kick Tompkias then; but who can kick 
we?’ etc., etc. And yet poor Mathews had no warmer admirers, no truer, no 
more constant friends than those whose occasional animadversions would thus 
excite his ire.” 

After running a very successful and popular career at the Park Theatre, our 
atist-actor is induced to assume the management of a circus-theatre just then 
in high vogue at the Tattersali's building in Broadway. ‘The subjoined was one 
of the many inciden's which occurred on his assuming the reins of the estab. 
lishment : 

‘The company was both extensive and excellent ; a stud of thirty-three 
horses, four ponies and a jack-aas, all so admirably selected and educated, that 
for beauty and utility they could nut be equalled any where. The company was 
p»pular and our success enormous. Of course, like others when first placed in 
power, I made a total change in my cabinet. John Blake I appointed secretary 
of the treasury and principal! ticket-selier ; and to prove how excellent « judge 
1 was of integrity and capacity, he was engaged at the Park at the end of the 
season, and has held that important situation there ever since. A delicious 
specimen of the Emerald Isie, with the appropriate equestrian appellation of 
Billy Rider, received an office of nearly equal trust, though smaller chance of 
| erquisites—stage and stable door-keeper at night, and through the day a varie- 
ty of duties, to designate half of which would occupy a chapter. He was 


~ 


strict to a fault in the discharge of his duty, as every urchin of that day who . 


attempted to sneak into the circus can testify. Conway the tragedian calied to 
see me oue evening, and in attempting to pass was stopped by Billy, armed as 
usual, with a pitch-fork. 

“* What's this you want! 
Billy. 

**T wish to see Mr. Cowell,"’ says Conway. 


Who are ye! and where are you going t’ says 


* Oh then, it’s till to-morrow at cen o'clock, in his office, that you'll have te . 


wait to perform that operation.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow, my name is Conway, of the theatre; Mr. Cowell is 
my particular friend, and 1 have his permission to enter."’ 

‘By my word, Sir, [ thank ye kindly for the explination ; and it's a mighty 
tall, good-looking gentleman you are too,” says Billy, presenting his pitch-fork ; 


‘‘but if ye were the blessed Redeemer, with the cross under your arm, you | 


couldn't pass me without an orther from Mr. Cowell." 

‘Joe Cowell.” in years gone by, has made us laugh maay a good hour ; 
and. we hold ourselves bound to reciprocate the pleasure he has afforded as, 
by warmly commending his pleasant, gossipping volume to the readers of the 
‘“ Knickerbocker” throughout the United States. 

Knickerbocker for February, 1844. 





“ They Fought —and Prayed"—At a thanksgiving festival in Philadelphia 
Rev. Mr. Colton related the following incident :— 

During a recent visit to Vermont, [ fell in with an old Revolutionary soldier 
who was in Bennington battle. He told me that all of a suitable age to bear 
arms rushed at once to the field, and even their tathers could not keep away. 
One old man, on whose locks eighty winters had shed their snows, when his 
sons had left for the battle, felt the impulse so strong upon him, that, turning to 
his good old wife, he said ** Sukey, I must go and have a shot or two myeseif.”’ 
Taking a potato, he halved it fora mouli, in which he ran his oullets ; the din- 
ner horn was easily converted into a powder flask; then taking down the old 
rusty Queen's arms, he picked its flint, and thus accoutred, proceeded to the 
field. Posting bimself behind a great sound maple stump for a breast-work, he 
awaited his opportunity. Pretty soon a commanding red coat came drifting 
about in that quarter, when, laying the Queen's arms on the stump, and lifting 
his eyes to heaven, he ejaculated—“ The Lord have mercy on yoursoul.”” Then 
levelling his long rusty gun with deadly aim—down dropped the red coat. Now, 
anything (said Mr. C ) but fighting a man who prays before he shoots ! 


A Silver Coffin —The church of St. Alexander Neskoi, at St. Petersburg, 
is named afier the canonised Grand Duke Alexander, whose remains were 
brought there in a silver coffin! It was in this same church Kohl, the traveller, 
was told by a guide, pointing to a corner of the building, ** There lies a Cannt- 
bal.” The inscription announced it to be the Russian geceral, Hannibal ; but 
as the Russians have no H, they change that letter almost always into K ; and 
hence the extraerdinary and not very flattering misnomer given to the deceased 
warrior. 
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NEW VOLUME FOR 1844. 
A New VotumeE of the “ Spirit of the Times ’—the Fourteenth—wii] be commenced 
on the 2d day of March next, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gentlemen who 


may be disposed to subscribe for it, that vpon forwarding their names, 
EACH NEW SUBSCRIBER WILL BE PRESENTED 
WITH 


FIVE SUPERBLY ENGRAVED PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 
SELECTED AT WILL FROM THE FOLLOWING :— 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Nepoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad@’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of * La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CQNFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
AL80, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





wu? A magnificent Portrait of FASHION, the Champion of the American Tarf, is in 
the hands of the Engiaver, and will be ready for publication upon the commencementof 


the new volume. 





: On Dits nt Sporting Circles. 


my Our best ackowledgements are due to our kind friends at Baltimore and 
Savannah for the handsome array of new subscribers received from them durirg 
the past week, and we receive them as a proof that the old and staunch friends 
of the “ Spirit"—men of character and influence second to none in the Union 
—can aud will extend the circulation of their favorite Journal. We anticipa‘e 
the same favorable results from other cities, when the Paper ‘vill be placed cn 
@ permanent basis, and be in a condition to share inthe general prusperity which 
has already begun to impart new life and vigor to the business pursuits of all 
classes, to whatever end directed. Once more we say to our friends, ‘‘ give rs 
your aid, and in return we promise you a Journal which shall do no discredit to 








your recommendation.” 

John Blount, one of the most gallant horses that has appeared on the Torf 
within our knowledge, is to make bis next season on Long Island. He may be 
expected here about the 20th instant. We know that the owner of Fasbion, 
as well as several other distinguished gentlemen on the Turf, deem Joho 
Blount one of the most superior performers the Old Dominion has ever turned 
out, and we have a great degree of confidence that he will command as much 
patronage on the Island as any native bred horse in the Union, 


° 

Extraordinary Shot and Escape.—A distinguished young officer of our ga'- 
lant Navy, writing us from Savannah this week, relates the following fearful 
incident, which recently occurred near that city :— 

“ An old countryman and confirmed deer hunter, being out with his hounds, 
accompanied by his son, started a deer which he supposed would break cover 
on a path, to one point of which he directed his son, he himself taking another. 
Some moments after reaching his station, the dogs were heard, and the deer 
was seen crossing as he had expected. He fired at 60 yards and killed the 
deer, and the horse from under his son, who was crossing the path at the same 
time, and 80 yarde beyonu ite accor, meking together 140 yards!! He put five 
buck shot in the horse, one of which passed close to the leg of the boy, who 
escaped, however, without injury. The father was so shocked at the narrow 
escape of killing his own son, that he returned home, an‘ left the deer to be 
devoured by the dogs. I met him to-day, and received this account from him- 
self.” — 

Col. Otiver announces that the spring meeting on the Metarie Course, will 
commence on the 2d Tuesday of March next, the 12th proximo. 

Mr. Leere, for the Association, announces two sweepstakes for the spring 
meeting on the Louisiana Course, (the date of which is not given.) and a pro 
duce stake for the Spring of 1846, which is appropriately called “ The Grymes 
Stake,” efter the eloquent and accomplished Col. Joun R. Grymes, the ex- 
cellent President of the Association. This stake secured no less than ten 
nominations as soon as it opened. Tie subscription is $300 erch, $100 for- 


feit, two mile heats. —_ 

“ An Attack on Napoleon.”—Under this head the N. O. “ Picayure,” of the 
19th, states that one * Thos. Houghton was yesterday sent before the Crimina| 
Court by Recorder Baldwin, on the charge of as:ault and battery. It appeared 
that on the evening previous, he unprovokedly assaulted Col. Wm. R. John- 
son, the “ Napoleon of the Turf,” in the St. Louis Exchange. The attack 


was no sooner made than the venerable hero of many a well rode field had 
him arrested aid sent to prison.” 


Imported Margrave, the sire of the gallant Blue Dick and other good ones, is 
to make his next eeason at the Association Course, Lexington, Ky., at the low 
rates of $30 and $50. Many of Priam’s admirers like Margrave equally well ; 
he was a fine per‘ormer, and has also proved himself a good stock horse. We 

learn that Le reached his stand in good health, on tte 26th ult. 





Rifle Shooting. —We find the annexed communication in the Hartford (Conn.) 
* Daily Times,” of the 34 instant, introduced io the following terms :— 

The following is only a brief specimen of rifle shooting as practised fre- 

quently in this city. What does the editor of the ‘‘ Spirit of the ‘I'imes,” (the 
best sporting paper, by the way, in the country, and worthy the patronage of 
sportsmen,) think of it? Has he ir his possession, specimens of keener shoot- 
ing? If so, some of the Hartford bovs will try again. 
Mr. Burr: Dear Sir,—Having recently noticed ir several newspapers (and 
particulerly in the N. Y. “Spirit of the Times’ ) some very good specimens of 
shooting, and teking some interest in that kind of sport, we thought the follow- 
ing statement of facts would be interesting to some of your numerous readers. 
We this aftcrnoon, wieh:ng to test the quality of some powder, called on J S 
Rice. No. 32 Morgan Street, to exhibit the same; he accordingly took one of 
Mr. E. Weesou's Cast S:eel R fles (Clark’s patent muzzles) and made three 
successive shots, without either of us going to the target between shots; and 
on our going to etamine, returned to Rice saying he had made three shots that 
could not be matched ; but he thou,ht they could ; he therefore made four m: re 
successive shots, which were as good, and on measuring the whole seven shots, 
we found from centre of target to centre of ball hole, but 5 15 16 inches, ave- 
raging less than an inch. The distance shot was 208 2 3 yards. 

Such guns and powder need no recommendation from us, and cannot be beat 
we think. Bissett Capwe tu, 


Cuas. E. Wittiams. 
Hartford, Feb. 1s, 1844. 
The Bowery Boys against Trcnton.—A main of Cocks, each party to show 
Sfteen, will come off in the Bowery, on Toursday evening, February 15:h, 


commencing at seven o'clock. 

The Larges®Pike yet.—A letter in the * Daily Express,” of this city, from 
Indiana, mentions a :egular sockdollager of a pike (miecaled a ‘* pickerel”’) re- 
cently taken in that State. The writer states that 

“ You can inform your subscribers, and iny friends down East, that, while J 
am writing, My hands are still aching with cold from extricating a pickerel from 
a hook, weighing 17 lbs, taken from what would be called but a moderate sized 
trout brook with you, and I might add that it is not uncommon to take those 
that weigh 25 lbs. in the same stream. The gourmands at the Astor would 
have no occasion to import turbot were they to have an opportumity of testing 
the quality of these finny ge .tiemen, 
_ “ We have also a flock of wild geese of some 300, that take up their lodg- 
ings in the same creek, within 20 rods of my store. I can assure you that we 
heve fine p'cking eut in these diggine. W.C. 





Ruffin and Wellington's Races at Two mile Heats. 
Mr. Editor,— Without the slightest design to enter the arena between your- 


self and “‘ A Young Turfman,” in relaticn to the splendid achievement of Ruffin 
in his 3d heat at Lexington last Fall, a few words in justice to so splendid a 
colt, and to his spirited owner, from one who knows, and observed the race with 
the closest attention and interest, wi!l neither be regarded as obtrusive by you 
or himself, or inappropriate by your readers. 

We will premise by stating, (and the fact will be corfirmed by al! the start- 
ing judges in any race in which Ruffin has appeared,) that he is more difficult 
to start from the stand than any competitor he has ever had, and that in no heat 
does he become extended in his race before reaching the half-mile post, and con- 
sequently he will lose much ground, which he is necessarily compelled to make 
up at the close of the race. Such was the fact in the 2d and 3d heats at Lex- 
ington. You state in your note to ‘A Young Turfman” that Wellingtou's 3d 
heat was run in 3:43. a half second less than Roffio’s, with four pounds more on 
the former’s back. Ruffin carried in his race 88}!bs., and was ridden by a boy 
who never rode a race before. Ruffin, with all the boy’s strength, could scarcely 
be prevented from winning the Ist heat in 3:49, and won the 2d without the 
touch of whip or spur, after losing full 40 yards in the first mile of the heat, 
with no competitor near him at the finish, in 3:45}. He won the 3d heat with 
a green boy on his back, with 2¢lbs. more than his entitled weight, and with 
a bad start, in 3:42), with something to spare in hand, Mm whip or spur being 
carried by his rider during the whole race. 

The Lexington track on that day was nota quick one, from the fact of its 
having been tramped as hard asa turnpike during the ertire summer by at least 
one hundred head of s‘ock. With this plain statement of facts it may well he 
submitted to the sporting world whether Ruffin’s 31 heat is not the best race 
ever made either East or West of the Alleghanies. S. 





BLOOD HORSES vs. COCKTAILS. 
Superiority of Thorough-bred Horses for Ordinary Purposes. 
Our attention has been directed to this subject by a very kind and compli- 
mentary notice of this jouraal in the last number of the “ Southern Planter,” 
p blished at Richmond, Va. Before entering upon a consideration of the mat- 
ter, we may be permitted to premise that from various sections of the country 
the friends of ‘the Spirit” have manifested the utmoet interest in its success, 


scriders. We quote a paragraph from the letter of a leading Kentucky breeder 
as a specimen of those which have reached us on the subject :— 

* Oo my return home! shall most cheerfully comply with his request, as | 
deem it an imperative duty of the owners of Blood Stock, and the lovers of the 
Sports of the Turf, to sustain by every legitimate means that journal, which bas 
done more to enhance the prices of stock, and to sustain them, than al! the other 
journals of the country put together. You may reckon on me as a subsciiber, 
and a paying one, as loug as it exists ”’ 

The article in Mr. Botts’ ** Southern Planter’’ is to the following eff ct :— 

Tue “ Sperrit cr tHe Times.”’—The intrinsic merit of the paper, not Jess 
than the kind and liberal spirit of the Editor, induces us to cali the attention, 
not only of the Sporting public, but of the Agricultural community, to this 
splendid “ weekly.”” We are sorry to see, from an editorial notice, that it 
stands much in need of the assistance of its friends. The day has been when 
a love of the Sports of the Turf would have sustained such a paper in Virginia 
alone. Although this exciting and noble amusement has from bad manegemen 
lost much of its popularity, the love of Fine Stock remains unabated amongst 

us, and is destined at no distant day to exhibit itself . in the re-establish - 
+ment of our race-courses under better auspices. The Virgit.ian and his horse 
like the fabled Centaur, are inseparable. Apart from the exhilarating and 
healthy influence of this manly amusement, over and above the policy of sus- 
taining the popular sports of the country, we uuhesitatingly assert, that every 
lover of the Horse—every individual who has occasion for the services of this 
useful animal, (as who has not’) is deeply interested in the regeneration of the 
sports of the Turf. Whilst it is universally acknowledged that the thorough 
bred possesses the greatest superiority in wind and endurance, it has been con- 
tended, that the system of racing as heretofore pursued in this country, has had 
the effect of producing a speedy but light and leggy race, unfitted for the road, 
and much more unsuited to the heavy draft purpeses of the farmer. Be it so, 
(and we are inclined to believe it, and think, moreover, that it is one of the cir- 
cumstances that has had the greatest influence in alienating the public mind 
from this national pastime,) it only proves that we have heretofore established 
an improper test of the powers of the horse. The great object of racing should 
be to encourage and secure those properties of the animal that are most prized 
and demanded in the daily services he is required to perform. These are wind, 
activity, strength, and endurance ; and we doubt much if the ability to carry a 
light weight four miles, with great speed, is the best test of the proper coimbi- 
nation of these qualities. But if that is not, some other is, and what we now 
desire to do is to call the attention of the lovers of the Turf to this view of the 
question. Depend upon it, racing must rest upon a firmer foundation than the 
ioterest and amusement of betting men. Institute a contest which will indubi- 
tably test the useful properties of the horse, and the farmer will no longer say, 
‘why should I subscribe to a Jockey Club; what good does itdome? Your 
best racers are altogether unfit for my purposes, and there is not a horse on my 
plantation that I would swap for Priam himself.” If necessary, institute one 
contest for the encouragement of a breed of heavy draft horses, another for road 
horses, &c , but in the whole, have an eye to benefiting the community in ge- 
neral, and you may expect that community to rally to your support. 

Our hopes of achieving this reform and sustaining the character of the tho- 
rough-bred in America, rest, mainly, upon the continuance of that eprrited, 
talented, and unrivalled sporting paper, the “Spirit of the Times.” An 
advertisement of terms, &c.,; may be found on our cover. We should be very 
much pleased to cancel some of the obligations which we are under to the Edi- 
tor by acting as his agent and forwarding the name and money of some of our 
friends, who are so able, and who ought to be so willing, to sustain such a 
paper. 

In expressing the acknowledgments of the publisher, as well as our own, for 
the courtesy a1d good feeling which dictated the observations of the ‘* Planter,” 
we improve the occasion to offer a few remarks suggested by them, which we 
trust will oe received in the same kindly spirit with which they are mace. With- 
out stopping to enquire into the ‘‘bad management ”’ from which the “ exciting 
and noble amusement ” of racing has ‘‘ lost much of its popularity,” we pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the views of the “ Planter’ with regard to 
the comparative merits of the horses required for domestic purposee—** the 
horse of all work.”” There is no room for doubt that “* over and above the policy 
of sustaining the popular spor.s of the country, every lover of the horse—every 
individual who has occasion for the services of this useful animal (as who has 
not?) ie deeply interested in the regeneration of the sports of the Turf.’ We 
shall endeavur to demonstrate that for daily service and common use, the most 
enduring, active, vigorous, aud handsome horses are those who have a gene- 
rous strain of pure blood coursing through their veins. We shail prove that 
tne surpassing speed and game of the American Trotter, whose fame extends 
throughout the world, dates no farther back than the introduction of thoruugh- 
bred stock into the New England States and remote sections of New York 
ard Pennsylvania. This stock went from Leng Island and New Jersey ; it 
consisted mainly of young thorough-bred colts, which being ursuited for the 
race-course, were disposed of at low rates to country breeders ; occasionaliy, 
too, a thorough or three-quarter bred mare found its way into the country, the 
result of all which was that every year or two a Dutchman, a Ripton, or a Con- 
fidence made his appearance. 

Fifteen years since thonsands of dollars would have been wagered that no 
horse in the world could trot a mile within three minutes; now, 1 this city 
alone there are duzens of roadsters in daily use which can co it before a wagun. 
while there are twenty in the Union which can trot a mile in 2:30! Twelve 
years ago to drive a horse seventy miles between sun and sun would have been 
deemed a remarkable performance, but since strains of the blood of Messenger, 
Mambrino, aod Eclipse have been introduced into our road stuck at the North, 
hundreds of horses can be found which can travel from eighty to ninety miles 
without éistress. There are several horses now in this city, Philadelphia, and 


Boston, which can travel one hundred miles in a day without injury. The use 
of thorough and half-bred horses for domestic purposes has already become so 
common in England that few others are employed for the road. The half-bred 
horse is not unly much handsomer, but his speed and powers of endurance are 
infinitely greater.—His head ond neck are light and greceful, bie limbe fine, hie 








so sensible of the absolute necessity of an infusion of « blood” for 
provement of their common stock, that they will only send 
rough bred stellions, or those which claim to beso. Abdallah, Andrew Jackson 
and other popular trotting stallions, though not quite thorough-bred, command 
as high a price in the market, and for their services 
bred and distinguished performers on the Turf. A fine looking gelding, a son 
of Abdallah, readily commands $500, while he has several sons and daughters 
in this vicinity which can be sold at auction for $2500 each! ? 
State Pair held at Albany in ‘42, there were not less than fifteen thorough.bred 
stallions exhibited, some of which were remarkably large, active, and handsome. 
It is from suck: horses as these, crossed upon the common mares of the country 
that the superb ** Northern Carriage Horses" are derived. We know of cearly 
one hundred mares of most fashionable lineage which are owned in this and 
the Eastern States, which for several years have been breeding stock for the 
road. To these and such as these is the Sporting World ind bed for its Lady 
Suffolks, its Porrests, its Rattlers, and its Pizarros. 

so that the publisher anticipates with confidence an accession to his list of sub-| soem to take this ground—that we dco not require that breed in use 
Torf technically termed the ‘blood forse.” 
with the most eminent breeders and turfmen of the Union, combined with nu 
inconsiderable knowledge of horses and their relative powers, authorize us 


sent, 


these innate qualifications ? 
horses of the *‘ cross breed,’’ we assert that they derive the very perfections 


which constitute their worth, not from the parent stock of the common horse, 
but solely from the species which we recommend ; hence it follows, that be- 
fore we can obtain even a “ cross-breed”’ with the necessary acquirements, we 
must be in possession of parent stock having these same requisites, only to be 
ubtained from the * blood horse” in his greatest purity. 


there is always a preterenee. 
dred years and snore, in England, whose horses at this Cay excel all others on 


the globe ? 
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coat glossy and soft as satin, while his action is spirited and his courage and eta- 
mina sufficient to carry him through a long journey without his falling off in 

condition, or to undergo an extraordinary trial of speed and game, without dis- 
tress. The ordinary cocktail is in most instances a mere bruve, that in travelling 
sinks daily in strength, losing his appetite, and of course his flesh and action 

so that at the termination of a ten day's journey he is nearly knocked Up ; he 
can travel but about forty miles per day, and requires the whole day 
furm the distance. 





to per. 


In the course of the year 1843, probably not less than 3iz Thousand tho- 


rough bred mares, and a8 many more of cold blood, were bred to horses of 
pure pedigree in the Uniied States. Oat of the vast produce of these mares 
not above 1500, if so many, will ever come upon the Turf, probably, ; 
more than one half will eventually find their wey into harness. The colts of 
good form, that have plenty of bone and substance, will, of course, 
common tackies that infest country taverns, while the others wil] be used 
the saddle andthe road. The result wi'l be that in a few years 
in use will be supplanted by horses of superior action, wind, and courage, 
greater beauty will not be more apparent than their better style of 
their unequalled powers of endurance. 


so that 


oust the 
for 
the stock now 
whose 
going, and 


The breeders of New England and Western New York have already become 
the im. 
the'r mares to tho 


in the stud, as fashionably 


At the N. Y. 


As a national benefit, it may be asserted by some—and the * Planter ” would 
for the 


To this a familiar intercourse 


to digs 
Our extent of country and climate require horses of great action and di- 


rability, not encumbered with unnecessary masses of flesh or cumbrous bone 
forming an overweight of carcase. ‘ 
great extent of road to pass over, in order to reach a market, and that too, up- 
on ground often bound as hard as marble by the winter's frost, or parched dry 
and rendered equally obdurate by the summer's sun: upon roads of this de- 
scription, or such as are macadamised, (now coming into general use) no heavy 
(nou lded snimal can for any length of time bear to be urged beyond a walk or 
slow trot, without encountering much bodily distress, and permanent injury 
of both feet and limbs. Nor are any, except such as possess a large share of 
blood,” equal in extreme warm weather to the task of a mail stage, or other 
duty where expedition and continuance are required. 
will not answer in a warm climate ; the varying face of our country and the heat 
of our summer months are ill adapted to him, and his slow, tedious movement 
equally repugnant to the genius of our people. 


Our farmers in many situations have a 


The coarse, heavy horse 


In regard to selection, we cannot but recommend adhering as closely as pos- 


sible to such as come nearest in pedigree or purity of blood, symmetry, form, 
apparent strength and action, to those in use for the Turf, denominated ‘ blood 
horses,’ as most adequate to long and severe exertion, under which horses of 
an inferior description so frequently sink for want of that constitutional stamina 
and inherent fortitude, that those of high pedigree and pure “ blood’ so emi- 
nepily possess. 


In opposition to what we have here set forth as an established and incontro- 


vertible fact, we shall no doubt be told by some, that the “ blood horse” has not 
sufficient bone and strength for the generality of business purposes. 
point we ask leave to introduce a few remarks, 
ably and eternally echoed and transmitted from one affected connois:eur to 
another, without the least knowledge of the externa! conformation of the ani- 
mal, or the most distant idea that any difference exists in the strength of bones 
of the same size. taken from horses of different breeds, or knowing that two 
bones exactly of the same dimensions, the one appertaining to the * blood 
horse,” and the other to one of the com mon breed, bear no comparison in point 
of either solidity, weight, fibre, or strength, or that the muscular and ligameat- 
ous appendages of the former, the very source of action ard power, are much 
larger and stronger than those of the latter— that the use of bones are priuci- 
pally to extend the parts and support the frame—that, being in themselves in- 
active, the excess beyond what is thus required operates as dead weight to be 
carried along; thus an undue proportion, in place of being an acqu’sition, 
forms an encumbrance, and hence arises the folly which we daily witress of 
selecting for severe service, horses overloaded, like cart horses, with this same 
bony structure, whose undue weight ard inactivity of parts, render them totally 
unfit for either rapidity of motion or continuance. 


Upon this 
This want of bone, so fashion- 


There are some who in their selections aifect a preference for such as are 


Lot of pure * blood,” but a cross of the breed, between the thorough bred and 
the coma.on horse, in England technically termed * cocktails,” and an indifer- 
ence fur the possession of those high bred qualifications which are indispensa- 
bly necessary to constitute a runner; while they decline purchasing, at any 
price, such as are incapable of great performance and continuance ; ror will 
any other, at this day, bring a price in a city market thet wil! defray the expense 
of rearing. We ask such connoisseurs, if every good racer does not possess 


And while we admit that there sre many valuable 


We do not hesitate to assert, that ‘‘ blood horses" of pr per siz2, formation, 


and symmetry, full fifteen hands (five feet) and upwards in height, of full and 
jest proportions and muscular appearance, bred from such as are known to pos- 
sess constitutional stamina and fortitude sufficient to enable them, when carry- 
ing the weight of 126 to 140 lbs., to continue their rate for four miles, and to 
repeat the same distance after a short interval of thirty or forty minutes, will 
exceed in spced, strength, or durability, whatever horses may be brought 
against them, on the road, in the field, tne chase, or any service whatever ; and 
when offered in market, either at home or abroad, command prices more than 


double that of any other class. 
us, with unerring certainty, to select the best for breed? for among the good 


How is this superiori"y to be tested, to enable 


How has this test been made, for the last hur- 


We answer with confidence, by course racing, and that on!y. 
Premiums for the production of the best and most elegant horses have of 


late years been given by our agricultura! societizs, but without any test of excel- 
lerce or guidance, other than the whim and caprice of t!o e from ) ear to year 
nominated to decide as to the perfections or imper‘ect ons of a medley of horses, 
cattle, sheep, aud swine, among whch mo ley group this n»ble animal has been 
doomed to pass in review, and to be acjudged :nd criticised upon by those more 
converssnt with the bristly tribe, and who velved thinzs by the weight and bulk 
only! We would ask, if even this gocd inten:ion on the part of agricultural 
societies produces any material improvemert ! 
next call atteution to the high prices.which have been paid to the S ate of New 


We think not. We would 
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of the Times.” 























y ork by her sister States, and institute an inquiry as to the cause of such prices 
ss $15,000 in one case, $10,000 each in two different instances, $5,000 each 
jor several, $4,000, $3,000, ard $2,000 each for many; 1.500 and $1,000 
for numbers—$500 is an every cay offer for roadsters—and, at this time, 
$2,000 each has been offefed and refused for two. Let candor say whether 
such prices could have been had, ard such sums realized, by a few spirited 
preeders, in the State of New York and New Jersey, but for the partial exemp- 
tion from the prvhibition of horse racing, which the legislative body of the 
jormer were prevailed upon to grant, about the year 1821,!0 the favored county 
of Queens, Long Island, If, again, an inquiry is institated as to what particu- 
jar section of the State produced those valuab!e animals, it will be found to be 
ihe identical distriet or immediate vicinity of that exempted from the penalties 
imposed by the otherwise general law, enacted to prevent horse racing ; aud 
ihe adjacent State of New Jersey, also berefitted thereby, has, of late, totally 
repealed her prohibitory stature. We wovld further ask, by what test the su- 
periority and extraordinary value of these particular horses was discovered ? 
The answer is obvious—the fact notorious—course racing ! 


That the excelerce or sugeriority sought for can in no way be tested except | 


by actual trisls, the most impartial and disi:.terested experiments, during a 





days. Aterwarus he became exceedingly exhausted, ani during the four tol- 
lowing days had nott.ing to eat but a piece of deer skin! He now came to 
the corclusion that he must die, and became somewhat reconciled to 
bis fate. Im his delirious state he offered up, as ke supposed, his jas: 
prayer and sank down inseusible upon the prairie After a time (he does not 
know how long) his censciousness returned and he found himself laying near 
the summit of a hill. It was near sun set, aud he looked for the last time spon 
his unerring guide through the prairies for twenty-eight days. The thought oc- 
curred to him that he would make a last desperate effort and endeavor to reach 
the top of the hill. He accordingly attempted to rise but was unable, and it 
was only by crawling upon his hards and knees that he with great difficulty 
reached the top. Casting his eyes down ihe other side of the hill, thg view 
that burst upon him prostrated him again insensible upon the ground. When 
he at length recovered he saw immediately be!ow him w.thin a distance of hall 
a mile the Fort at Council Bluffs, with the ‘star spangled banner” waving at 
the top mast! He was completely overpowered! Snatched from the very 
jaws of death—saved—he offered up a fervent prayer of gratitude, fell upon bis 
face ard wept like a child ; after giving way to bis emotions be at length sum- 
moned all his remaining erergies, and with greet exertion reached the Fort, 





lapse of many years, have folly demonstrated. For this purpose course racing 


where he was most bospitably received by the officers, end nursed duri: g a long 


was originally instituted, and for more than a century aud a half has been | iliness, brought on by his incredible sufferings during his perilous journey. 


adopted and pursued with unremitting zeal in Great Britaio ; where the go- 
vernment, aware of its importance in a national sense, promote it by giving a 
bounty, 0 numerors cases, under the appellation of Queen's Plates, yearly or | 
semi annually run for epon all the principal covrses in the kingdom, and in al. 
most all of the British Colonies. Thus encouraged and countenanced, their 
horses, whether taken into view for the field, the read, or the army, have, from 
jadic ous selections for breeding, afforded by this same test, arrived at a state 
v! pre excellence hitherto uvheard of, aud far surpassing the famed Arabian or | 
Barbary horse from which they derive their origin. Woirness the ever-memo 
rable battle of Waterloo, upon which bung the fate of Europe, decided, ina 
great measure, by the vast superiority of the British cavalry, which, while 
roused the fears, drew forth the adm ration of the greatest captain of the age! | 
“ Regardez ces beaux chevaux gris—quelles terrible chevcaux !”” he exclaimed, | 





es they swept through his ranks, On the other hard, take a retrospective view 
f the horses in the State of New York and the adjoining State of New Jer- 
sey, as they were twenty-five years back ; view the scanty sample of improve- 
tent made, or permitted to be made, save in acertain favored distret of New | 
York ; contemplate what the whole, or rather, those in distant parts of the 
S:a'e, in all probability, would have been at this date b.t for legislative inter- 
ference, aud picture to yourself what, in a comparative sense, they actually are. 
Compare the superb steeds that carried cistmay throngh Napoleon's ranks, with 
the miserable louches our brave soldiers had to mouut d iring either the Revo- 
lution or the late war, and what of necessity our army would be equipped with, 
were they even at this late day comp: lied to take the feld! Whata contrast! 

If | wished to ruin a province,’’ said the Great Irecerie of Pruss a, * J 
vould send a philosopher to goveru it.” 

We may take occasion hereafier—though we should much prefer to leave 
the matter with our numerous corps of iwielligect correspondents—to suggest 
some means for the general revival of the Sport of the Turf in the North as 
well asin the Old Dominion. Racine cannot Go Down! The immense amount 
of capital invested in Blood Stock in the United States—not less than Five 
Mittions or Dotrars!—absolulely forlids it! Every one acquainted with 
the Turf is aware thata three year old colt like Ruffiu, The Colonel, aud 
ethers will command $5000 at any moment—that a nonpareil like Fashion is 
worth $10,000, (though she would not be parted with urder $12,000)—that a 
young brood mare like Delphine is worth $3,500 or more, and that a stallion 
of the pretensions of Priem, Eclipse or Medoc, in their prime would readily 
fetch $15,000, notwithstanding “the hard times.” Break up your breeding 
end training establishments and B've Dick would not sell for $300'—Grey 
Medoc and Trustee would be worth each, about $600!—Bonnets o’ Blue 
would command at auction $100, possibly ! 

It behooves the friends of the good cause to give this matter their grave and 
earnest consideration. The sportsof the Turf, like every thing else, has been 
ceriously affected by the monetary reverses of the country. But we have now, 
we trust, seen the worst, so that “things must mend.’ Already business and 
confidenre are reviving throughout the Union. With the steady advance in 
the price of real estate, and the great staples of the country, that of Blood 
Steck should keep pace. ‘A long pull, a streng pull, and a pull altogether,” 
by the parties interested, will effect so desirable an object. Will they unite 


with us and put thei¢ shoulders to the wheel: 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE @F A ‘TRAPPER iN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





To the Ed@tssr of the ** Spirit ef ‘tke Times.”—While trave(iing some yesrs 
since in a remote section of the Far West, | had the pleasure to fall in company 
with Mr. Ca——, one of the most agreeable travelling compaaions I ever met. 
He had a great fund of anecdo:e connec el with western tHe and adventures, 
had paseed Eve years in the Rocky Mountains under the patronage of General 
Asuuevief St. Louis,and during ‘that time had made severe! hairbreadth escapes 
from the Black Feet Indiaae. After having becn robtved of every thing, in- 
cluding bis fore (the result of a years’ hardsh'p acd suffermag in the mountains) 
he, on one occasion, wandered "back to bis trading establishment in a state of 
suffering impossible to descr#o. Among 0: hers we releted one adventure which | 
exhibits such powers of eadurance in the human system that I thnk it worthy, 
of piitlication. 

©. «at one time having finteted his term of service ta the Mountaius, turned 
bis fece towards home. Neer the mouth of tie Yetow Stone he embarked on 
board a steamboat, leeded «with furs, for St. Lewis. A short time ster 
cheedeparture of the boat tro took his rifle acd went ashore in a bend of the 
rrver intending to walk aorecs (but a short distamce)-end intercept the boet-on 
-ne-other side of the bend. On his way he stewck @ bear track and followed it 
sovong that the beat passed before he reacted the river. He wated efong 
viene upon the bank expecsing to see the beat come in sight every moment, but 
aight came on and oe boet. It was not uatiithenstaat he became conscious of 
be fearful situativo, Theoat had undoustedly ppassed down the rapid ovtrent 
ef the Missouri aad thers was no possduinty ofvhis overtaking «. Me was 
pearly a thousand miles from Council Bluth, rheenearest place where theecould 
"expr ct to find a eamanboing, and the only way fer him to get there was on 
foot ! 

When he left the steasnbeat he had takeu powste: and eight bal’s ; with these 
send bis rifle he must meke Ais way to the wrthireryqrost at Council Bihifie er pe- 
-tish. From thie time he-was under the most teymble state of excitement, so 
much so as to deprive him-of sleep or rest fur several days and aights. The 
-country was entawely new to hiin—no raade..retreils, and without a -eompass, 
he was compelled to take-the sun for his gwide. LHe pursued his solitary way 
- across the prairies, expending his arnmunition om when an oppertwuityofered 

to secure large game that-waeuld afford hia subsweence for several cays. In 
this way he travelled twenty days, when die baliswere all exhaueted bet one, 
which he had reserved:from his small stock oulysby the most rigid econawy in 
his diet. His clothes-erechis,were worn off, his ameccasins and steckings gone, 
and his feet bleeduig withweunds received in passtig through the prairie grass 
Until now he had setained.his courage, but -bis -prespects of reacting* Geuncil 
Bluffs began to dacken.; hie strength was searly exhausted, and én a few days 
-he must fire his daet :ball,wben, even if be wes successful in killing any- 
ving, it would oly serve hun a few days. He.must then stecoe unices te 
reached the For. 

With these prospectssbefose him he laid dewnand slept as he supposes.cbeat 
Senty-four hours. He .asvoke much refresbed,but X was with much difficnlcy 


that he could rise sad pursue his melancholy journey. Fortunately for-him he 


The gentleman who related the above to me now resides in Milwaukie, W. 
T., and is well known as a man of honor and integrity. 
Truly yours, s. &. 
Toronto, U. C. 24th January, 1844 


_ Mobile Races, Bascombe Course. 

In our last we gave the entries for the Jockey Club Purse, tree mile heats, 
and now sadjo n the result from the “ Alabama Tribune.” We must premise 
that 10 purse was cflered for four mile heats. 

Yesterday’s race was for the three mile purse, for which the renowned Pey- 
tona was entered, together with a fine colt by Imp. Belshazzar. The former 
was the favorite, of course. She ts the largest mare ever scen on toe Ameri- 
can Turf, being about sixteen tands and three inches over the withers. For 
one of such giant proportions she is a handsome looking animal, and, in sluw 


| work, her gar is nngraceful; her action, when fully extended, 1s si perb. At 


such times her stride measures the enormous space of twenty-seven feet. All 
the produce of her dam—Gisantess—are nearly on the same vast scale. Aduella. 


| one year older, has never been beaten in that most irying of races—three in 


five. A two year old brother recently brought $1,030, aud promises to be equal 
in size and speed to any of his family. ‘The suckting colt is said to be one of 
the tinest ever seen. For Peytona herseif $3500 have been offered and re 
fused. 

The other e: try wes St. Cloud, by Imp. Belshezzar, a colt admirably wel! 
put up, bat pot in geod condition. He had run but three races, and won two 
of them. Oue was his colt stake at Shelbyville, and the other at Montgomery 
He i+ a very fine colt, as his yesterday's race proved him. 

The Race.--Si. Cloud siaited off wih Peytona en at/endant. end at a slow 
rate they rau the first two miles. Ono turning mio the back stretch, the mare 
teok the spur pretty freely, and then the pace improved = At the third turn o! 
the last mile the mare went ahead, but still tne lntle colt stuck to her, and in 
a beautiful brush, but with ears playing and fully at her ease, she came home 
an open length in advance —making the last mile in 1:49. 

The second heat—though the issue was plain—was rendered interesting by 
the two running so close together; but the time was slow, and the superiority 
of the mare too plain to admit of an instant’s doubt. The tale was socn told 
FRIDAY, Jan. 19—Jockev Club Purse $400, the second horse toreceive $100, weights 

as before. Three mile heats. 7 
Isaac Van Leer's (Thos. Kirkman’s) ch. f. Peytona, by Imp. Glencoe, out of 
ee ee eh Se inicio isendcuectwecendevdeceesecscoiee 2 1 


D. Myers’ b. c. St. Cloud, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Partner, 3 FiBencccecsesseee 2 3 
Time, 6:00—5:58. 


We find the last day’s race also in the “ Tribune.’ There was a heavy rain 
on the morning, which marred the sport. The following was the result :— 


SATURDAY, Jan. 6—J. C. Purse $200, weights as before. Mileheats, best 3 in 5. 

Jas.E. Zuntz’s ch. m. Susan Hill, by Imp. Giencoe, out of Susan Hill, 6 yrs... . > 

M. J. McRae’s ch. c. Ran Peyton, by |mp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs, 2 dist. 
Time, 1:55—1:53. 





English) Sporting Intelligence. 


By the arrival of the packet ship ‘* Montezuma,” at this port, and the * Re 
public,’ at Boston, we have received London dates to the 10:h January, and 
Liverpool one day later. Nothing of paramount impurtance has transpired in 
sporting, political, or fashionable circles since our advices by the steamship 
* Britannia,’ though ear summary will be fourd to embrace many items of in- 
terest. 

The celebrated American trotter Confidence, was disposed of by raffle in 
Loidon, on the 4th ult. and was won by Mr. Rowcuires, his former owner,who 
refused 150 gutseas for him un the spot. Ii appears that the individual whe 
threw the lecky number, 47, for which he got £40, had a partner to whom he 
immediately went, saying be had thrown 37 or 39, ard induced him to take a 
sovereiga for his share! Aya:nst such rascality there isno remedy, as the raf- 
fle was #lega!, but were the case ours we would * dust the jacket’ of this **Art- 
fal Duéger” with a raw hide, Confidence, after the raffle, was iunmediately 
thatetred against Mr. Brown's horse or mare, Confidence giving fifty yards start, 
to tret o1.e mile, for £1@@ a side, within a month; the parties to elect wherler 
they go in saddle or herne-s, and to choose their own rider or driver ; to come 
off within twenty miles of Loudon ; £1@ a side was deposited; the remain 
der, to £50 a side,to be made at Tom Spring's on the evening of the 12 h inst. 
er the money down eo be forfeited, Im addition to the above match, a gentie- 
aan has backed Mc. Rowcliffe’s mare to trot against Mr. Isaacson’s tnare two 
miles, for £25 a wide. The match w be conducted according to tLe fair 
rules of trotting, end to come off on che Ist of February at Smiuham Bottom, 





Surrey. 

~ Bell's Life @ London” of the Pih states that Prince ALExanper of ihe 
Netherlande, who is ove of the best sportsmen of the present day, is avout to 
start as @ punt-guoner on the cvas: ef Holland. Colone! Hawker bas procured 
for his royal taghness the best simgle stanchon-gun in Eerope, which he built 
in London for kis particular friend, the late Captain Ward ; and he has recom- 
mended as amable assistant in the ait, his old protege, Sam Singer, the man 
whom he seer. with this very guo to serve the late captam, and whe is about te 
take vut the gun to Holland, aed there build for his royal highvers a proper 
punt on the tast new plan of the colonel, who would have gone himself, but is 
ouly just resevered from severe and isposition. 

Mrs. Herrisus, the amazea pedestrian, is still engeged io ike Hercuiean or 
rather tne @mphalcan task of walking 1000 miles in G@¢0 hours, upon a line 
of road between Leeds aad Wertley, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


Mr. Benjamin Huggett, of the Robin Hood Inn, Kingston Bottom, has backed 
his grey mare to trot fourteen miles in oue hour, on Thursday, I tih. Te star: 
vu SunburyCommon, at two dicluck. 

The Fourteen-in-Hand Team: —On Fiiday week, Mr. Bulger, of Astiey's 
Roval Amphitheatre (a company from which p'ace ate new performing io Der 
by), performed the extraordinary feat of driving fourteen strange herees iu hand, 
for a wager of twenty sovereigas. He drove threugh the principal streets of 
the town, turned round to the-s'ation yard at a brick pace, to the ne litle asto- 
nishmeat.ef a numerous assearslsge of admiring spectatcrs, aud retaroed to 
the place «om whence he eterted without ihe slighieet accident, alihough 1 
was manmetday. On Mondey be made a grand shew with twenty in hand of the 
beautiful equestrian horses, whiok le managed im the seme soneneiie- Sue ~ 

Bei’s Lite. 

Oa Tiecreday, the 21st instazt, on the preserwes.of Mr. Pack, at Milden 
Hal’, Suffuik, the extraordisery cumber of 347 hanes, 132 pheasante, and 96 
rabbits, were bagged by six guneta the course of fowr heures. The party con- 
sisted of James Fack, E-q, Colanel Hall, the Rev. G. Hauborv, F. Bayreil, 
Esq , Captain Biddulph, and W. Wells, Exq. York Courast. 

Chang: df Quarters.—The celebrated * Little Bell” bas left Mr. Perth's 
service for\Col. Wyndham's, at Peworth ; Mr. F . bewevee, is still his first 
master for: Dery and Oaks. Crouck leaves Col Wyndham for Jones*s stables, 
at Maclborough. Johnny Howlett.geitted Stockbridge tor Pebert's, at Middle- 
ham, a few daye ago. 





succeeded in killieg 2 deer.with dis iast ball, upen which he lived abavt foo, | 


Mr. E-dmarde, af Newmasisct, hac heced sSenigeientios fer the ensuing sea 
801,whase he will “‘ serve hie ceuntry” a 15zea mare. He is the cite of Poten. 





«oes 
595, 





tia, Poison, (winner of the Oaks), Envo: 
is of the best blood in tte kingdom, 


Sone ray v ee Odds, Jan. 4.—7 10 1 10 abc ut £120 agaics: The Ugly 
: = - ‘ to £150, ard a quarter of @ point moie (a bonus, we believe, te 
‘ party who had betted longer odds) 10 £100, agau-t Rattan, and 500 even 

etwixt the twain, Rattan's friend receiving a douceur of *@ ecuple.” 25101 


toa pony against Cuckamaroo (uo one would lay more.) 1,000 to 30 against 


Tonian, ditto two or three times a i 
, agaist Kuaning Rein, the sat - 
panero, 30 to 1 to about £50 against Leander, 1000 * 40 (a bolee) namin 


» tu Sev. al other first-rate n. ices, and 


45 to 1 in fifties against the M 
ga Marineila coit, 1,000 to 25 against Sedd! 
1,000 to 20 each against Attaghan and the Delgntfal colt, 1.000 to 15 oa 


Apprentice, and 1,000 to 10 against Jobnny Broome. Offers t ke 17 
about Luadstone, 30 to 1 ah O 5 why 
’ aocut Orlando, and 40 to 1 about ‘I’Auld Squire. 
Melbourne. —This celeb endl oe fee well ae: 
vier : ae maid = ye aati arrivid a Drin shouses, near York, 
4 =——_ i \ 
in “= = on ee 9 ‘@uarle herse passed throagh York, on Monday 
» On 8 y sare paidocks, wheie eis to serve mares dori 
the ensuing season. Sunday Times. 
Stceple-Chase Matches.—An event of no ordinary it terest came off on Mon- 
day last near Crowie, three mi'es from Worcester, viz, a match for £25 a 
side, between Mr Homphreyes’s b. g. Tinker. and Mr. Bloxidge’s br. h. Bod 
Acres, carrying 13 st. 7 lb. each, four miles across a fair bunting counter. The 
former was jockied by John Parker, a native of the city, and tne latter by the 
renowned Tom Oliver. Bob had the eail of the Tinker, and at starting 2 to 1 
was curreutly bet ov him; cruel fate, however, ordained that the best herse 
(so considered by your correspondent) was not to win, for after rather more than 
half the distance wes accomplished (the Tinker having started off at score, and 
maintained his lead by half-a-dozen lengths) Tom Oliver's dead weight cut his 
aud the saddle’s company, much to the astonishment of everybo iy. And 
there it lay on that dav,” about the field distnbuted., During the time Tom 
dismounted to acjust matters appertaining to the banimal, and furnish him 
again with some portion of necessary apjliance:, Parker was gaining too 
much ground ever to be recovered by bis opponent: however, Tom meunted 
and went the d stance, but with not the remoteat chance of winning, he having 
fost Many heudred yards by tie accident. Some quantity of the ground was 
made up, but Perker (who rode his horse admirably), came in a winner dy about 
a hundred yards, Some money changed hor ‘s, and but for Bob’s accident it is 
considered he would have proved vic‘orious. Mr. Homphreyes bes matched 
his grey huater Pres/iocd, to carry 14 st. 7 Ib. against General Martin’s Wrig- 
gle. 13 hauds and a half tgh, 12-1, Zid, two miles, over four hurdles; to come 
off on Thursday, the T1th inst., on Worcester Race course. The owner of 
the grey will, it is thought, again prove victorious, from the ‘ac: of his having 
offered a gu’nea to a Cuma orange on the even’. Bell's Life. 
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Koyal Ascot Sveeple Chase.—This intezesting race came off on Tuesday 
las’. The weather was anything but favorable fur the sport, but nothing could 
daunt that thorough-bred sj orteman, Bob Bartlett, who, upon this occasion, un- 
dertook io be M. C. aud was found at break of day with about a dozen of real 
bog-trotters, with flags and polespwending their way knee deep in snow, and 
occasionally dropping into an unperceived hole, to the no smali amusement of 
the lockers on. The ground chesen by the old ’un was what the foresters call, 
arom’on. Starting from Barney's Meadow, with double fence, into the go- 
verument allotment at the beck of the royal kennel, over the brook to Notrage’s 
Hill, ard then taking a bullfincher into Mr. G. Pither'’s Farm, ronning nearl 
up to Mr. H. Scoti’s stebles ; then turning to the right over the rook throu 4 
Portsmouth Bog, crossing Mr. T. Ware’s Farm, leaving the farm-bouse to the 
right, over Mr. Thos. Giles’s snipery ; then leaving the rese:voir that supplies 
the Royal Kennel to the left, returned to the starting-point. That notorious, 
ranner with the Royal Hunt, Barney was to have started, but Miles’s boy says 
he had a bowel complaint. A knowing cove said no doubt he had swallowed 
too much snow water. 


The youths that ran in the Windsor Fores' race had entered in this, but from 
unavoidable circumstances could not all attend. Ripley, Shiner, and the Young 
Devil appeared on the ground, with Skylark and the Flying Dustman (Blake). 
Messrs. H. Freeman and King hav ng been appointed umpires, all repaired to 
the ground, where the Black Diamond had taken the precaution to erect a very 
comfortable tent. The youths appeared at the scratch precisely at one o'clock, 
aud Black, finding all ready, fired his Manton, and away they went, the Young 
Devil first over the fence, but the nature of the ground and the depth of the 
snow prevented them go'ng at that pace they did when they last started, till 
they came to Nettages-bill. The struggie now was beautiful for first over the 
bullfincher, which was won by Ripley ; getting on fair ground, it beeame regu- 
lar racing tillthey came tothe bog, here Ripley took the lead, with Shine 
close to nis haunches, and the Young Devil and Skylark struggling for third. 
The race now lay with Ripley and Shiner, who ran such a race home for the 
last three-quarters of a mile as will be long remembered by all present ; doing 
the distance, two miles, in sixteen minutes, Ripley winning by ten yards, Sky- 
lark avery good third. The subscribers, with their friends, afterwards sat down 
toa solid spread at the Black Diamond’s, and spent a very pleasant evening, 
Mr. G. Bartle:t inthe chair. Very liberal subscribtions were made for the next 
race, when twelve youths will contend. We beg to state the Windsor Forest 
race was run in 18} minutes, not 164 Sunday Times. 


Match against Time—Sporting at the Cape—Colony of Algca Bay —On 
Saturday, Oct. 7, a match came off which das excited some curiosity among the 
officers of this garrison. Capt, Codrington, 7:h Dragoon Guards, backed himself 
1o ride his bay pony Koonap from the Barrack-gate to the inn at Koonap post in 
two hours. He started from the above place at 7A. M, and arrived at his des- 
ination ten minutes before 9 A. M.—thus performing the distance in 10 mi- 
nutes leas than he had undertaken. The pony he rode was totally out of con- 
dition, is not four vears old, and arrived at the Koousp much less distressed 
than conid have been anticipated. The distance is said to have been 25 miles, 
and there ere two eteep hills to be crossed on the road. The pony carried his 
owcer back to Graham's Town the same day! - Ib. 





A New Sguadron.—The Toulonnais states that a manceuviing squadron is 
io be immeciately fitted ont, of which the Prince Joinville is to take the com- 
mand. !t is to be composed of six ships of the line, some frigates, a brig, and 
a steam-frigate. [t is supposed that it will sail about the end of May or the 
bey nuing of June. The prince will, it is eaid, visit the coasts of lta'y and 
Africa, and return home ir September. : 

A Real Mandarin Coming —I: is now positively stated that a Chinese Am 
bassador, ‘ta real live China mandario,’’ deputed by his Celestial Maj 7 
the Imperial brother to the sun and cousin-german to the moon, is about forth- 
w th to exh bit his pig-tail and five-clawed dragon, his peacock’s feather and 
red vutton, among the bive ribbands, dlack rod-, white sticks, and garters of the 
court of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Anecdote of Victoria —Whiist under the process of learning her A BC, the 
princess evinced no usual degree of curiosity to ascertain the atility of being 
so tormented. ‘* What good this—wvhat good this?” was her frequent enquiry ; 
ard, when satisfied “* that mamma could know ail that was contained in the 
great book on the table because ahe knew her letters, whilst the little daughter 
conid not; the little lady replied, **I learn, roo—I learn, too—very quick !”" 
and, it is added, she so quickened her pace in jearning and articulation, es soon 
to become mistress of tne alphavet. 

A military and political eensation has been created in Paris by the Prince de 
la Moskowa (son of Marsha! Ney ) having resigued his commission, and retired 
from the army, in cousequence of a disappontment of promotion, which he 
ascribes to the interference of the Duke de Nemours. The story is. that « 
confession of Marshal Soult of veing restrained by a higher authority from ful- 
filling M. de la Moskowa’s expectations, led to this act of resentment. 

Court Journal, 

During the week, the foreign papers have contained some additional particu- 
lars concerning the monument erected by the Emperor of Russia in the city 
of Kowno, to commemorate the events of 1812 Kowno, 1 may be remem- 
bered, was one of the most remarkab'e poiats, for bere Nepoleon collected that 
enormous force, with wh'cn he marched across the Russian frontier to com- 
mence that war which afterwards spread throngh the iwreriur of the country, 
The ‘nonument is of colossa! dimensions The front bears the inscription, 
“« God is against the aggressors ! which words are quoted from the first mani- 
festo issued by the Emperor Alexander at the beginning of the war. On the 
back is the following inscription :—* In tae year 1812, 700 000 hostile troups 
entered Russia; of this number only 70,000 marched back.” The few sur- 
v ving officers of the times were present, and of these 23 were generals and 
staff officers. and 31 suoslterns. Tb. 
male :—At the Hure, in the Department of the Upper Saone, may be seen a 
wan who was formerly an under cook, who has had his nose cut off by M. Ca- 
mot, a surgeon of Hure, and replaced by the rump of a living fowl. This en- 
gravting has perfectly succeeded, and M. Camot has only the trouble of, from 
time to time, plucking the feathers from the restored nose. 

Madame Persian',—This distinguished vocalist is daily edding unmeneely to 
her prewjously Ligh repu ation, by her exeriiuns im her husband's new opera, 
“Ti Fantesma,” in Paris [t is not generally known that this lady is the 
daughter of the renowned Tercorradi, one of the uglicst men and best singers 





in Italy. 


stance and 4010 1 to at least £200 againsi Voliri, 50 10 t to about £100 and 


A “Jotty Nose.”—The following is going the round of the Paris joure- 
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A NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 





BY a BUFFALO HUNTER. 





i ing over my “ omnium gatherum ;” the same being a drawer con- 
unmeante on pany unfinished pat etna Sens ae of 
travel, obsolete briefs, with many other odds and ends that nave fallen som my 
brain during the last three years, but which from waot of quality : b “y= or 
lack of energy in me, have fared to reach the dignity of types and - <; I came 
across @ diary kept while hunting buffalo with the Sac and Fox Indians, some 
:wo hundred mies west of the Mississippi, during the summer of 1842. Find- 
ing myself interested in recurring to the incidents of that excursion, tt occurred 
to me that matter might be drawn therefrom which would not be without inte- 
rest to the public. I have therefore ventured to offer the following for publica- 
tion; it being an account of a night passed at the source of the Checauque, 
when I did not deem my scalp worth five minute’s purchase, and when I cheer- 
fully would have given ten years of an ordinary life to have been under the 
humblest roof in the mostdesolate spot in the ‘land of steady habits.” 

I have said that we were in the country of the Sioux. That our sitvatiun 
may be understood, I would remark farther, that between the latter and the 
confederated tribes of the Sac and Fox Indians, there has been for the last forty 
years, and still exists, the most inveterate hestility ; the two parties never 
meet ng without bloodshed. The Government of the United States, in pursu- 
ance of that policy which guides its conduct. towards the various Indian tribes, 
for the preservation of peace between these two nations, have laid out between 
them a strip of country forty miles in width, denominated the ‘ Neutral 
Ground,” and on to which neither nation is permitted to extend their hunting 
excursions. 

On the occasion of which I speak, the Sacs and Foxes, having been disap- 
pointed in finding buffalo within their own limits, aud perhaps feeling quite as 
anx.ous to fall in with a band of Sioux as to obtain game, had passed the t Neu- 
tral Ground,” and were now several days’ journey into the country of their enc- 
mies. 

For the last two days we had marched with the utmost circumspection ; our 
spies ranged the country for miles in advauce end on either bank, while at night 
we had sought some valley as a place of emcampment, where our fires could 
not be seen from a distance. Each day we had perceived signs which indicat- 
ed that small parties of Sioux had beca quite recently over the very ground we | 
were travelling. The whites in the company, numbering some eleven or 

twelve, had remonstrated with the Indians, representing to them that they were | 
transgressing the orders of the government, and that should a hostile meeting | 
take place, they would cestainly incur the displeasure of their ‘*great father” at | 
Washington. 





listened. lie hoibs bt. 0 


. gtaz- 
| ing- inthe valley, with. the tinkling of the bells on. their necks, were the only 
sounds that at first met my ear; all elee was silent. Presently I heard a noise 


as if made by the stealthy tread of a man ; then a voice, or perhaps the cry of 
some animal. 
answering cry or the other side of the stream. : 
attack make signals by imitating the cry of some animal; and the sounds | 
heard, though like those made by wild beasts, seemed to me to be in reality 
human voices. 
my other hand, crept out of the tent, and lying on the ground, looked cautiously 
around. The cries continued at intervals, and [ became more and more satisfied 


tack us. 
of my childhood, my far distant kindred ; a mother, sisters, brothers. Unskilled 


as I was in Indian warfare, [ expected to be slain. 
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I heard it in the grove, on the hill, then an 


It ted. 
pe Bw IT knew that Indians in a night- 


I drew a pistol from my belt, cocked it, and with a hatchet in 


I felt, I knew that the Sioux were about to at- 


thst they were human voices. 
I thought of the home 


A thousand thoughts flashed across my mind. 


1 was alarmed ; frightened 
perhaps, but not paralyzed. I resolved to fight to the last, and if I must die, 
to fill nqcoward’s grave. 

As my eyes became more accustomed to the darkness, I began to distinguish 
objects ; and peering beyond our line of tents, I saw on our right, between me 
and the grove, three dark objects like human heads projecting out of the grass. 
While | was observing them, two of them disappeared, and I could discern the 
grass wave as they made their way toward our encampment. There was no 
room fordoubt. I called to B in a whisper; he was on his feet, and by 
my side in an instant, a cocked pistol in each hand. I directed his attention to 
what I saw. He looked steadfastly for a moment, then raising his eyes to the 
grove, exclaimed in a whisper, ‘* The timber is full of Indians! I see them ad- 
vancing from tree to tree; it is time for action. I shall fall, but you may be 
saved ; if so, let my friends in Kentucky know thatI died like a brave man. I 
















Feb. 10. 


porouses and keep. 
e knees or wore at 
give rou adab, and you’ré 
people mightn’t stick together like 








ter and the heat in summer, when natur’ says ebut up the 

"em out. Besides, when the new invention was tore at th 
elbows, just tell the nigger to put on the kittle and 
patched siick ; and so that whole mobs of 
figs, a little sperrits of turpentine or litharage might be added to make ’em dry 
like a house-a-fire. ’Twould be nice for sojers. Stand ’em all of a row, and 
whitewash ’em blue or red, according to pattern, as if they werea fence. The 
gin’rals might look on to see if it was done according to Gunter; the cap'ins 
might fluurish che brush, and the corpulars carry the bucket. Dandies could 
fix themselves all sorts uf streaked and all sorts of colors. When the par- 
terials is cheap and the making don’t cost nothing, that’s what I call economy, 
and coming as near as possible to first principles. It’s a better way, too, of 
keeping out the rain, than my t’other plan of flogging people when they’re 
young, to make their hides hard and water-proof. A good licking is a sound 
first principle of juveniles, but they’ve got a prejudice agin it.” 

‘A pair of Slippers” brings us acquainted with another crigina! persocage, 
who one dark night soliloquises on this wise :— 

‘I’ve not the slightest doubt that this is as beautiful a night as ever was ; 
only i:’s so dark you can’t see the pattern of it. One night is pretty much like 
another night in the dark; but it’s a great advantage to a good-looking even- 
ing, if the lamps are lit, so you can twig the stars and the moonshine. The 
fact is, that in this ere city, we do grow the blackest mouns, and the hardest 
moons to find, I ever didsee. Lamps is lamps, and moons is moons, in a bu- 
siness pint of view, but practically they ain’t much if the wicks ain’t afre. 
When the Juminaries are, as I may say, in the raw, it’s bed for me. I can’t 
see the ground as perforately as little fellers, and every dark night I'm sure to 
geta hyst ; either a forrerd hyst, or a backerd hyst, or some sort of a hyst; 





will arouse the rest.” 

He went to the tent on our !eft, while I remained watching the approach of 
the enemy. I could see them distinctly as they moved from tree to tree. 1 
heard B call ina whisper, “‘ Jamison! Jamison!” Jamison came out of 
his tent, but without his arms. B told him of our danger, and directed 
his attention to the Indians inthe grove. As he spoke, Jamison stretched out 
h's arms and gave a yawn, remarking, ‘‘ These Injuns are mighty unsartin crit- 
ers; there’s no knowing about their motions ;"’ cra wled into his tent again. 














B returned; neither of usspoke. We lay down and drew our blankets 
over us; at length B said : 

* Harry?” 

*“* What?” 


‘* Hoaxed! by thunder !”’ 


The whole truth, which had been breaking in upon my mind by degrees, now 
At this instant, poor ** Do- 


tlashed upon me, and [ raised a shout of laughter. 


but more backerds than forrerds, ’specially in winter. Oue of the most unfeel- 
| ing tricks I know of, is the way some fo.ks have got of jaughing out, haw haw! 
| wher they see a gentleman ketching a reg’lar hyst ; a long gentleman, for in- 
| stance, with his legs in the air, and his noddle splat down upon tie cold bricks, 


| A hyst of itself is bad enough, without being sniggered at: first, your sconce 
| gets a crack ; then, you see all sorts of stars, aud have free admission to the 
| fire-works ; then, you scramble up, feeling as if you had no bead on your 
| shoulders, and asif it wasn’t you, but some confounded diszgrceable feller in 
| your clothes ; yetthe jacksnpes all! gria, as if the misfortunes of human nae 

ture was only a poppet show. I wouldn't mind, if you could get up and leok 
|as if you didn’t care. But a mancan’t rise, after a royal hyst, without letting 


on he feels flat. In such eases, however, sympathy is all gammon; and as for 
sensivility of a winter's day, peop'e keep it all for their own noses, and can’t 
be coaxed to retail it by the small.” 

‘* Dilly Jones” is one of those unfortunate wights ** just whose luck” it is 
never to succeed in any thing they undertake. Iu a state of ** mellow’? men- 


Heediess of our remonstiances they continued to advance until it became | ings,” who had been awake from the commencement, bat who was so scared | tal abstraction, while lamenting that the trade of one’s early days might not 
evident that the Sioux and not buffalo were their object. The truth was. they | that he had rolled himself under the eaves of the tent, and contracted himself | !ikewise be the trade of one’s latter years, he unconscivusly utters his thovgnts 
felt themselves in an excellent condition to meet their ancient enemy. They | jnto a space acarcely larger than my arm, and who in his terror would have lain | aloud : 
numbered, beside old men and the young ard untried, three hundred andtwenty- | still and had his throat cut without wagging a finger in defence; this poor,| ‘Sawing wood’s gong all to smash,” said he, “and that's where every 
five warriors, mounted and armed with rifles, many of them veterans who had | miserable * Doings” exclaimed * Haw! haw! haw! I knew it all the time ; I | Uuog goes what [ syeculates in. This bere coal is doing me up. Ever since 
seen service on the side of Great Britain in her last war with this country, and | never see fellows so scared !’’ This was too bad. However, we had our laugh | these black stones was brought to town, the wood-sawyers and pilers, and them 
most of whom had s2rved with Black Hawk in his brief but desperate contest | out, discussed plans for vengeance, went to sleep, and had quiet slumbers for | soa; -fat and hickory-ashes men, has been going down; and, for my part, I 
with the United States. Moreover, they placed some reliance on the whites | the rest of the night. | can't say as I see what's to be the end of all their new-fangled contraptions. 
who accompanied them ; all of whor, except my friend B ,of Kentucky,/ The next morning we ascertained that the whole story about the Sioux en- | But it’s alwaysso; I’m always crawling out of the litt'e end of the horn. I 





one or two others and myself, were o!d frontier men, versed in the arts of Indian | campment had been fabricated for the purpose of trying our mettle, and that all | began life in a comfortable surt of a way; sellirg oysters out of a wheel bar- 


warfare. " 


As for myself, I felt far from comfortable in the position in which I found | 
myself placed ; hundreds of miles from any white settlement, and expecting | 
hourly to be forced into a conflict where no glory was to be gained, and in which | 
defeat would be certain death, while victury could not fail to bring upon us the | 
censure of our government. ‘Tne idea of offering up my scalp as a trophy to 
Sioux valor, and leaving my bones to bleacn on the wild prairie, with no prayer 
over my remains nor stone to mark the spot of my sepulture, was far from 
comfortable. I thought of the old church yard amidst the green hills of New 
England, where reposes the dust of my ancestors, and would much preferred to 
have been gathered there, full of years, ‘like a shock of corn fully ripe in its 
season,” rather than to be cut down inthe morning of life by the roving Sioux, 
and my frame left a dainty morsel for the skulking wolf of the prairie. 1 com- 
municated my sentiments to B , and found that his views corresponded 
with mine. ‘ But,” said he, with the spirit of a genuine Keatuckian, ‘‘ we are 
in for it, Harry, and we must fight ; it will not do to let these Indians see us 
show the white feather.” 

It was under such circumstances, and with these feelings, that we pitched 
our tents after a hard day’s march, in a valley near the margin of a little stream 
which uniting with others forms the Checauque, one of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. The river flowed in our front. In our rear, and surrounding us 
on either side, forming a sort of amphitheatre, wasa range of low hills crowned 
with a grove of young hickorys. A branch on our left, running down to the 
stream, separated our tents from the encampment of our Indian allies. Our 
camp consisted of three tents pitched some fifteen steps apart. B and 
myself occupied the middle one. We had a companion, a scrub of a fellow, 
who forced himself upon us as we were on the point of starting, and whom we 
could not well shake off. To this genius, on account of his many dis agreeable 
qualities, we had given the soubriquet of ‘Common Doings.” ‘The other 
whites of the party occupied the other two tents. 

We had just finished the usual routine of camp duty for the night, ‘‘ span- 
sered”’ our horses, eaten our suppers, laid in a supply of fuel for our fires, and 

were silting around them smoking our: pipes, and listening to the marvellous 
talee of an old * Leatherstocking” of the party, whose life had been passed be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi, when two of our Indian spies 
came in, passing in front of our tents and across the branch to the Indian camp. 
One of our party followed them to hear their report, and soon returned with the 
information that the spies had seen an encampment of Sioux, and that the Sacs 
and Fores were then holding a council as to what measures it was best to pur- 
sue. Others of our party, who understood the Indian tongue, went across for 
farther information. Meantime we remained in great anxiety, canvassing among 
ourselves the probable truth of the report, and speculating on the course most 
proper for us to take. Our friends soon returned, having heard the full report 
of the epies as it was delivered before the chiefs in council. They had pro- 
ceeded sume eight miles beyond the place of our encampment to e hill in the 
vicinity of Swan Lake; from the hill they had seen a large body of Sioux, 
nambering as sear ae they could estimate them, five or six hundred. From the 
manner in which they were encamped, and from other signs, they knew them to 
be a ‘* war party ;" and having made these observations, they withdrew, con- 
cealing themeelves as much as possible, and as they supposed, without being 
discovered. The effect of this information upon us may easily be imagined. 
We were “in for it” sure enough! We had expected for several days that we 
should meet the enemy, but to find them eo near us in such force, so far out- 
nombering our own, we had not anticipated. 


The question now was, what were we todo? Some proposed that we should 
move our camp across the branch and pitch our tent among our Indian allies ; 
for it was argued with much force that if our spies had been discovered, the 
Sioux would follow their trail, and as it passed directly by our tents, we should 
fallthe first victime; that if the Sioux, notwithstanding their superiority in 
numbers, should net think it prudent to attack the main camp, they would not 
fail to attack, according to their custom, the out-camps, take what ecalps they 
could, and retreat. But there wasa strong objection to moving our camp: the 
Indians frequently during the march had desired us to pitch our tents among 
them, but we had always declined, preferring tobe by ourselves. What would 
they eay if we should ocw break up our encampment and go among them? 
“ White men are cowarce! They rejected our request when all wae safe, but 
now at the approach of danger they come skulking among us like dogs for pro- 
tectioa.’’ No; we coutd not do this; pride furbade it. We next discussed 
the expediency of dividing ourselves into a watch, and keeping guard by turns 
through the night. The more experienced of the party, and particularly Jami- 
son, an old bunter and Indian fighter, said that this would only exhaust us, and 
would be of no avail; that our Indian ailies had spies around the encampment 
in every direction ; that if they failed to perceive the approach of the enemy, 
we cowld not discover them ; that the first intimation our sentinels would have 
would Ne arrow through the body ; that our best plan would be to extinguish 








our fires, prepare our arms, lie down with them in our hands, rely on the 
Indian spi@s for notice of the enemy's approach, and on the first alarm make 
our way td. the Indian camp, being careful as we approached it to give the 
pass-word fdr the night, * Wal-las ki-push-cto.” e all finally came to this 
c nclusion. 

During the discussion, two of the party had not spoken a word; one was our 
tent-mate ‘* Doings,” who was so completely paralyzed with fright as to be un- 
able to think or speak ; the other was old * Leatherstocking,” who listened 
with the utmost coolness to all that was said, occasionally expressing assent or 
dissent by a nod or shake of the head. I now observed him quietly examine 
his rifle, draw the charge, and reload; take out the flint, and replace it with a 
new one ; he then threw himself down for the night, his bared knife in his left 
hand, and his rigt resting on the breech of his rifle, remarking as he composed 
himself to sleep, “We must be ready, boys; there's no telling when the var- 
we" wil be 9 us.” ’ 

. ; and myself prepared our arms ; each of us wore a brace of pistols 
ina beit ; these were careful'y loaded and buckled on; our rifles were ade ex- 
amined and put in order; cur hatchets were placed at hand, and with many 
misgivings we laid ourselves down. It was sometime before I could sleep, and 
~ id, my repose was disturbed by dreams. How long I slept I am una- 





| save B 





, myself, and ‘* Doings,’’ were in the secret. The moving oojects 
which I had seen in the grass were Indian dogs prowling around for food, and 
the Indians in the timber existed only in our excited 1maginations. 





I may hereafter give an account of the modus operandi of our revenge, and 
of our mode of hunting the buffalo, in which we met with much success ; and 
of other matters of interest which fell under my observation during the sixty 
days we spent with this tribe of Indians. H.T.H. 

The Knickerbocker, for February, 1844. 
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NEAL’S “CHARCOAL SKETCHES.” 





Right glad are we to welcome from the teeming press of Messrs. Burgess 
and Stringer, a new edition of these most humorous and witty sketches, illus- 
trated with engravings by D. C. Johaston, of Boston. We have re-perused 
them with renewed delight, and awakened again the echoes of our silent sanc- 
tum, in the excess of our cachinnatury. enjoyment. Our friend Morton M‘Mi- 
chael, in the ‘‘ advance Graham” for February, (which by the way contains a 
breathing likeness of the sketcher,) has the following remarks upon the papers 
composing the volume before us, which we most cordially endorse : ‘‘ No one, 
who has his faculties in a healthy condition, can read them and not fee! con 
vinced that they are the productions of a superior and highly gifted mind. 
They not only smack strongly of what all true men love, genuine humor; rich, 
racy, glorious humor; at which you may indulge in an honest outbreak of 
laughter, and not feel ashamed afterward because you have thrown away good 
mirth on a pitiful jest ; but when you have laughed your fill, if you choose to 
look beneath the surface, which sparkles and bubbles with brilliant fancies, you 
will find an under current of truthtul observation, abundant in matter for sober 
thought in your graver moments. In all of them, light and trifling as they 
seem, and pleasant as they unquestionably are, there is a deep and solemn moral. 
The follies and vices which, in weak natures, soon grow into crimes, are here 
presented in such a way as to forewarn those who are about to yield to tempta- 
tion, not by dull monitions and unregarded homilies, but by making the actors 
themselves unconscious protestants egainst their own misdoings. And to do 
this well requires a combination of abilities such as few possess. There must be 
the quick eye to perceive, the nice judgment to discriminate, the active memory 
to retain, the vigorous pen to depict, and above all, the soul, the mind, the 
genius, call it what you will, to infuse into the whole life and spirit and power. 
Now, all these qualities Neal has in an eminent degree, and he applies them 
with the skill of an accomplished artist. What be does he does thoronghly, 
perfectly. His portraits, wbich he modestly calla sketches, are unmistakeable. 
The very men he wishes to portray are before you, and they are not only 
limned to the outward eye, but they speak also tu the outward ear, and in 
sentences thickly clustered with the drollest conceits, they convey lessuus of 
practical philosophy, and make revelations of the strange perversities of our in 
ward nature, from which even the wise may gather profitable conclusions.” 
Our friend speaks of Mr. Neal's being *‘ comparatively little known.” We 
have good reason to believe that one great cause of thie is, that his name has 
often beer confounded with that of another and altogether different species of 
Neal, whose infinite twattle—infinite alike in degree and quantity—hes preju- 
diced the public mind against any thing that may seem to come in ‘ questiona- 
ble shape” from a questionable source. This error has had its advantages to 
one party, no doubt, since there was “ every thing to gain and nothing to lose ;” 
an advantage Lowever which the prefix of the first two initials of our friend 
and correspondent to passages from his work which may hereafter find their 
way into the newspapere, will transfer to the rightful recipient. But to the 
volume in question, from which we are about tu make a few random selections, 
illustrating the characters of sundry “city worthies,” who are ‘* comprehended 
as vagrom men”’ by the “ charleys” or watchmen of the good City of Brotherly 
Love. Let us begin with the soliloquy of the poetical Olympus Pump: 

“* Genius never feels its oats until after sunset ; twilight applies the spanner 
to the fire-plug of fancy to give ite bubbling fountains way; and midnight lifts 
the sluices for the cataracts of the heart, and cries, ‘“‘ pass on the water!” 
Yes, and economically considered, night is this world’s Spanish cloak; for no 
matter how dilapidated or festooned one’s apparel may be, the loops and win- 
dows cannot be discovered, and we look as elegant and as beautiful as get out, 
Ah!” continued Pump, as he gracefully reclined upon the stall, “it's really as- 
tonishing how rich I am in the idea line to-night. But it’s no use. I've got no 
pencil—not even a piece of chalk to write ’em on my hat for my uext poem. 
It's a great pity ideas are so much of the soap-bubble order, that you can’t tie 
"em up in a pocket handkerchief, like a half peck of potatoes, or string ’em ona 
stick like catfish. I often have the most beautiful notions scampering through 
my head with the grace, but alas! the swiftness too, of kittens, especially just 
before [ get asleep; but they're all lost for the want of a trap; an intellectual 
figgery four. I wish we could find out the way of sprinkling salt on their tails, 
and make ’em wait till we want to use ’em. ky can’t some of the meaner 
souls invent sn idea catcher for the use of genius? I’m sure they'd find it pro- 
fitable, for I wouldn’t mind owing a man twenty dollars for one myself.”’ 

Mr. Fydget Fyxington is another worthy, who reverts continually to “ first 
principles,”’ and is full of schemes and projects, especially when he chances to 
have ‘‘a stone inhis hat.” Hear him: 

“ Nothin's fixed no how ; our grand-dads mnst a been lazy rascals. Why 
didn’t they roof over the side-walks, and not leave every thing for us todo! [| 
ain’t got no numbrell, and besides that, when it comes down as if raining was no 
name for it, as 1t always does when I’m cotch’d out, numbrells is no great 
shakes if you’ve got one with you, and no shakes at all if it's at home. It’s a 
pity we ain’t got feathers, so’s to grow our own jacket and trowsere, and do 
up the tailorin’ business, and make our own feather beds. It would be a great 
savin’; every man his own clothes, and every man his own feather bed. Now 
I've got a suggestion about that; first principles bring us to the skin ; fortify 
that, and the matter’s done. How would it do to bile a big kittle full of ter, 
tallow, beeswax and injen rubber, with considrable wool, and dab the whole 
family once a week? The young ’uus might be soused in it every Saturday 
night, and the nigger might fix the elderly folks with a witewash brush. Then 


row, allc’ear grit, and didn’t owe nobody nothing. Oysters went down slick 
enough fora while, but at last cellars was invented, and darn the oyster, no 
matter huw nice it was pickled, could poor Divt sell ; so I had to eat up capi- 
tal and profits myself. Then the ** pepree-pot smoking’ was sot up, and went 
ahead pretty considerable fur atime; but a parcel of fellers come into it, said 
my cats wasn’t as good as their'n, when | know’d they was as fresh as any cats 
in the market; and pepree-pot was no go. Bean-sovup was just as bad ; peo- 
ple said kittens wasn't good done that way, and the more I hollered, the more 
the customers wouldn't come, and them what did, wanted tick. Along with 
the boys and their pewter fips, them what got trust and didn’t pay, and the 
abusing of my goods, | was soon fotch’d up in the victualling line—and 1 
busted forthe benefit of my creditors. But genius riz. I made a raise of a 
horse and saw, after being a wood-piler’s prentice for a while, and working till 
I was free, and now here comes the coal to knock this business in the head.” 
* * * * “T wonder if they wouldn’t list me for a Charley? Hollering 
oysters and bean-soup has guv’ me a splendid woice ; and instead of skeering 
"em away, il the thieves were to hear me singing out, my style of doing it 

would almost coax ’em to come and be took up. hey'd feel like a bird when 

a snake is after it, and would walk up, and poke their coat collars right into 
my fist. ‘Then, after a while, I'd perhaps be promoted to the fancy business 
of pig ketching, which, though it is werry light and werry elegant, requires 
genus. ’Tisn’t every man that can come the scientifics in that line, and has 

siudied the nature of a pig, so as to beat him at canceuvering, and make him 
surruder ‘cause he sees it 2in‘tno use of doing nothing. I} wants larning to 
conwice them critters, and it's only to be done by heading ’em up handsome, 
hopping which ever way they hop, and tripping ’em up genteel by shaking 
hands with their off hind Jeg. I'd scorn to pull their tails out by the roots, or 
to hurt their feelins by dragging ‘em about by the ears. But what's the use? 
If I was listed, they’d soon find out to holler the hour and to ketch the thieves 
by steam; yes, and they‘d take ’em to court on a railroad, and try ’em with 
biling water. They’ll soon have black locomotives for watchmen and consta- 
bles, and big bilers for judges and mayors. Pigs will be ketched by steam, and 
will be biled fit to eat before they are done equealing. By and by, folks won't 
be of no useat all. There won’t be no people in the world but tea-kittles ; 
uo mouths, but safety valves; and no talking, but blowing off steam. If I 
hada little biler inside of me, I'd turn omnibus, and week-days I'd run from 
Kensington to the Navy Yard, and Sundays I'd run to Fairmount.” 

There is a world of wisdom in the syllabus, or “ argument,” prefixed to each 
sketch; but for these we must refer the reader to the volume itself. The 
Dogberrys too are as wise as their * illustrious predecessor,” and are quite as 
profuse of advice to ‘ the plaintiffs” who fall into their hands. Take a single 
specimen :—"* Take keer—don’t presume; I’m a ‘fishal functionary ovt a- 
ke‘ching of dogs. You mustn't cut up because it’s night The mayor and 
the "squires has gone to bed; but the law is a thing that never gets asleepy 
After ten o'clock the law is a watchman and a dog-ketcher; we're the whole 
law till breakfast’s a’most ready’ ‘ You're a clever enough kind of little fel- 
ler, sonny ; but you ain’t been eddicated to the law as I have; so I'll give yuu 
alecture. Justice vinks at vot it can’t see, and lets them off vot it can’t 
ketch. When you went to break it, you must dodge. You may do what you 
like ia your own house, and the law don’t know nothing abeut the matter. 
But never go thumping and bumping about the streets, when you are primed 
and snapped. That’s intemperance, and the other is temperance. But row 
you come under the muzzie of the ordinance - you're a loafer.” One of these 
“*fishal functionaries’’ justifies extreme physical means in “ captivating ob- 
stropolous vagroms”’ both by reason and distinguished precedent : ‘* Walloping 
is the only way; it’s a panacea for differences of opinion. You'll find it in 
history books, that one nation teaches another what it didn't kuow before by 
wolloping it; that's the method of civitizing savages; the Romans put the 
whole world to rights that way; and what’s right on the big fiyger must be 
right on the small scale. In short, there’s nothing like wolloping for taking 
the conceit out of fellows who think they knew more than their betters.” 
* And so forth, et cetera,” as may be ascertained on a perusal of the volume. 











REMINISCENCES OF A DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


lt was my fortune to be taken prisoner in India during the war of 1812, I 
was, with others, confined in Fort William at Calcutta, for several months 

until the authorities could find an opportun:ty tosend usto England. At 
length the Bengal fleet being ready for their return voyage, the prisoners 
were distributed on buard the several vessels which composed i. I was pla- 
ced with a few others on board the‘ Lord Wellington,’ and being in a des- 
titute condition, I agreed to assist in working the ship to England, at the same 
rate as the regular hands on board. The fleet rendezvoused in the near vi- 
cinity, and consis‘ed of something over thirty sail, most of themof the lar- 
gest class, and-equal in size to a line-of-battle ship. ‘They were well armed, 
some carrying thirty or forty guns, with a plentiful supply of muskets, pikes, 
etc. This had been customary for many years, as a protection against the 
French privateers and men-of-war, which swarmed the Indian ocean; in 
many insiances proving themselves more than a match for their enemies, and 
sometimes beating off large class frigates. 

_On going on board, I found between four and five hundred people, inclu- 
ding officers, passengers, and crew. The captain was a large heavy-built 
man, very un pose and remarkable only for having a large, long body pla- 
ced upon very small legs. He reminded me of an ill-constructed building 

ready to fall by its own weight. He appeared never tobe happy unless he 
was ‘in hot water,’ either with the passengers or crew. There were six 
mates, or more properly liectenants, for all the officers were in uniform, 
There were alsoa dozen or more midshipmen, a boatswain and his two matese 
gunners, quarier-masiers, armorers, sail-makers, and carpenters in abun- 
dance. In short, we were fitted out in complete man-of-war fashion; not for- 

getting the cat-o’-nine-tails, which was used with great liberality. The crew 
was made up of all nations, but the majority consisted of broken-dowr men- 
of-war’s men, who being unfit for His Majesty’s service had little fear of 


imprisonment. The others were composed of Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, 
etc.; and taken altogether, one would have inferred that they must have 





there wouldn’t be no a washing your clothes or yourself, which last is an 





ble to say, perhaps not more then an hour, when I was suddenly awakened, I 


invention of the doctor to make people sick, because it lets in the cold in win- 


been drafted from Falstaff’s regiment of taterdamallions. 
One fine morning the fleet got under way, Nothing note-worthy or inter- 
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es:ing however occurred until we made the island of Ceylon, where we lay 


a couple of days; during which time the crew goi an: kep: most unaceoun - . 


ably drunk. tr he officers tried every method to solve the mysie ithe 
out effect. The truth was, the men became suddenly fond o tt dh ~. 
lecting them from the bum-boats in preference to any oiher fruit. The se- 


cre. was, that the shell was bored before the nut was quite ripe, the juic: pour- | 


‘ ? * yar 

ed out, and * Arrack” substituted iu its place. Our next place of stepping 
was Madras, where we took in more cargo, but no more coco: -nuts as no 

fruii-boats putvoff to us, the weather beicg too rough to admit of it ty 

We had now been at sea several weeks, and had man 
ws re ‘ y among our crew 
and passengers upon the sick-list. Of the former, was a youn man on his 
first voyage. He had been illmore thana week ‘and there hetae no phvei. 
cian on board, there was liitle or nothing done for bim. At length yond 
came delirious at ——— and during the whole of the last nigh: of his 
existence he — the most piercing aud heart-rending cries ; cal'iag in- 
cessantly for his mother and sister, and lamenting that he should never see 
them more. Poor fellow! before the next night he was sewed up in his 
hammock, with a couple of shot at his feet; prayers were read over him, 
and in the presence of his silent and pensive ship-mates, he was cons'gned 
to the ocean, that vast and sub'ime grave of countless millions of our race. 
Several ey after this occurrence, one of the passengers, a Frenchman, 
died of the consumption, and was buried in the same wav; and had not the 
or a of too serious a nature, the event would have partaken somewha 
ily oval tata perry the shot was placed at the feet of the dead body 
P be insufficient tv sink it. ‘he consequence was, that the headt 
and shoulders remained above the surface, bobbing up and down, until we, 
lostsight of it in the distance. The captain’s clerk always officiated as Chap- 
jain at the funerals and divine service; which latter, by the way, was more 
of a farcethan any thing else, forI have known more than one instance 
where they have been interrupted in the very midst by a squall of wind. 
Thea to see the hubbab; the congregation dispersed ; some ordered aloft, 
with such pions [though sometimes more forcible] ejaculations as: ‘ Lay 
alofithere, you lubbers! D—n your bloods! V’li see your back-bones! Vii 
s2t the catat you!’ ete. 

Wenow approached the Cape of Goud Hope. The weather became low- 
ering ; aud as the day advanced, heavy masses of black clouds gradually 
arose abovethe horizon, and palled the sky. Night came on suddenly, and 
with it th: threatened storm in all iss tury. The darkness was as it were 
the quintessence of an ink-boitie. Nothing could be seen, save when the 
lightning gleamed, or when the rockets which were sent up from the Com- 
modore, and broke forth, spreading their lurid, baleful lightto give notice 
to the squadron of their position; then for an ins'ant the whole scene was lit 
up with a hideous glare, when all would -ubside again into tenfold darkness. 
This, accompanied by the whistling of the wind, the roar of thunder, and 
the booming of a gun at intervals trom the Commodore, to give notice for 
putting about, gave a grand: ur and sublimity to the scene, which I have ne- 
ver seen surpassed. Fear gave way to excitement; and the idea of perish- 
ing amid this terrible war of the elements was worth years of the monotony 
of every-day life. I thought too of the Flying Dutchman, but did not fall 
in With him until some time after, andthen it was by day light, and without 
jhe poetry of ‘darkness, and cloud, and storm.’ 

The tempest gradually subsided, andat the end of two or three days searce- 

ly a breath of wind was to be felt. Angry Nature had changed her frowns 
for sportive smiles; the face of the great deep was like polished glass; but 
‘here was a long swell of the ocean, apparently of miles in length; its bosom 
heaving and sinking, as if still uppressed with its late troubles. Our ship 
lay utterly unmanageable, her satis flapping idly against the masts. There 
was not sufficient wind to make her answer the helm; and there we lay, roll- 
ing and plunging, expecting every moment to see our masts gu by the board. 
‘The lower yards dipped at every roll; and so great was the strain, that it 
lrew the strong iron ring-bolts by which the guns were secured, and the 
lashings which fastened the large water-butts broke loose, This was at night; 
and the power and speed with which these heavy articles were driven from 
side to side was truly terrific. It took all bands the whole night, (and not 
without great danger) to securethem. The next day, a new and greater 
danger presented itself in a different fourm. A large ship, about the size of 
our own, lay in the same helpless condition ; and by reason of a current, or 
some other cause, approached so near that it becametruly alarming. Both 
vessels were rolling their keels nearly out of the water; and had they come 
in contact, it would have been certain destruction to both, It was necessary 
that something should be done immediately ; and the crews of both vessels 
were ordered into their respective boats, with lines attached to the ships ; and 
with several hours’ hard labor at the cars, they were enabled to separate 
them. 
s(t was about this time thatI had a view, not of the Fiying Datchman ex- 
acily, but of his ship, while standing on the forecastle early one morning. 
‘T'bere had been a fog during the night, anda portion of the vapor still hung 
over the surface of the water. I had remained in that position but a few 
moments, When My attention was called by the boat-swain’s- mate, who stood 
near by: ‘ Look yonder !’ said he, pointing with his finger. I looked in the 
direcuion indicated, and lo! there lay the mystic ‘Phantom Ship.’ She was 
only a few yards off; perfectly beealmed, with no more motion than if paint- 
ed on canvass, and apparently not over six feet long, yet perfect in every res- 
pect. I was gazing in admiration, with my eyes rivetted upon the object, 
when there camea |] ght breath of air, so light that I could hardly feel it; 
presently the mist began gradually to rise and disperse ; the ship began to 
recede; the magic scene wasatan end! A breeze had sprung up, ‘and the 
phantom-ship proved to be one of the fleet; and by a signal trom the Com. 
modore, she took her station in line withthe other vessels. I never saw any 
thing like it befo-e nor since. The atmospheric delusion was as‘onishing; 
but it was nothing new to the old boatswain’s-mate. All the other vessels 
were obscured by the fog, and this happened to be the nearestto us. Had 
the others been iu sight they might (or might no!) have presented the same 
appearance. Possibly the position of that particular ship helped to produce 
the effect. ‘The sight of so large a fleet formed in two lines, extending four 
or five miles, each convoyed by a man-ot-war, like a troop of soldiers led on 
insingle-file by its officers, was ‘ beautiful exceedingly ;’ especi:lly when 
the rising or setting sun illuminated their white sails, and a signal-gun from 
-he Commodore changed their course; every ship in that vast fleet, at the cry 
of ‘ Aboutship !’ moving as by one mind, and gracefully bowing to, and as 
it were saluting, the breeze! It was a scene never to be forgotten. 

The wind g:adually increased until it became a smart breeze, and we soon 
neared the Island of St. Helena. Here we first beard of the downfall of 
Napoueon, the greatest warrior of all ages; one who struck such terror into 


of insurance have been reduced one-half, which is caused in part by the im- 


a 
a penny, be it twice the size of a dollar, or assmall asa five-cent piece. A 
. person that way minded might soon make a large and curious collection 
_ here. 

| The China fleet now made its appearance, and after a few days’ delay we 
_ all got under weigh, with a convoy of a frigate, a sloop-of-war, and a trans- 
port fuil of troops, who on their arrival in England were ordered immedi- 
ately to the United States, where they were sadly cut up at the battle ot New- 
Orleans, We leftike island witha stiff breeze, which continued with fine 
clear wea ner for several days. The fleet amounted to over seventy sail, 
and wasarranged in two lines; and in fine weather, with all sai] set, we com- 
posed a beautiful spectacle. During the whole of the voyage the utmost pre- 
caution was used to prevent an attack or capture by privateers, or national 
vesse's of the enemy. Lights of every kind were strictly forbidden at nigh'!, 
except through aspecial order from a superior officer, and 1 double watch 
was kept day and night. 

‘Land, ho!’ cried the look-out at the mast-head, one day. It proved to be 
what is termed the Western Islands, which lay directly ahead of us. ‘ Sail, 
ho!’ was the next cry; and all eyes were turned toward the strangers. They 
were two ‘long, low, black-looking schouners,’ lying-to very quietly, about 
three miles ahead. ‘See the d-——d Yankees!’ shouted al) hands, in full 
chorus, as the American flag was displayedat their gaff. A thrill shot through 
my nerves; my heart swelled, and my eyes filled with tears, as I beheld the 
Flag of my Country for the first time for many months. No one can ima- 
gine the love he bears his native land, until he tests it as | have done, Many 
were the speculations as to the probability of capturing the saucy privateers- 
man ; for by thistime all the sail that the convoy could possibly set was spread 
in chase of the enemy, whoas yet had made no attempt to fly, although ap- 
parently but a stone’s throw ahead of us. Our captain was the only one in 
my hearing whoseemed to doubt their being taken: ‘The d——d scamps 
know too well,’ said he, ‘ what their craft can do, to trust themselves so near 
us.” We now appeared close on board of them, and the chase well under 
way, when each bred a gun in defiance or derision, and darted off like birds. 
It was now nearly dark, and we were not far from land, for which one of 
the schooners seemed to fly right betore the wind, closely pursued by the fri- 
gate, under all the canvass she could set. The other put outto sea, close- 
hauled uponthe wind. The brig and transport, the fastest craft in the fleet, 
crowded all sail, but without nearing the schooner, as she could lie at least 
two points more to windward than her pursuers, They both escaped! The 
frigate being disabled; by springing her fore-top-mast, gave up the chase ; 
the others relinquished the pursuit as fruitless, and rejoined the fleet. 

The night was extremely dark ; and the next morning two large vessels 
were missing. Itseemed that the privateers had returned, and hovering 
around, watched their opportunity, and captured two of our most richly- 
freighted ships; but as those seas were swarming with British cruisers, they 
were shortly re-captured and sent to England, where the whole fleet soon 
arrived. The West-India fleet came into port about the same time; anc the 
amount of wealth brought into London by the safe arrivalof the Bengal, 
China, and West-India, fleets, must have been almost incredible. For my- 
self, | was consigned toa dreary prison,‘as will more particularly appear’ 
in an ensuing pumber. Knickerbocker for February. 




















THE IRON STEAM-SHIP GREAT BRITAIN.. 
From a Correspondent. 

During a recent visit to Bristol, and while viewing the iron steamer Great 
Britain, I was amused with the following dialogue which passed between two 
persons, evidently no strangers to Father Neptune, whose curiosity, like my 
own, bad brough: them to see this Leviathan. It commenced with the follow- 
ing exclamation from one of them :— 

A. Upon my word what a noble ship! 

B. Indeed is she ; just observe her bow, see how it flares; not much water 
on that forecastle. 

A. Just see what a beautiful water line and fine run. 

B. Can you see her marks? 

A. No, but I understand she is to draw, ready for sea, sixteen feet of 
water. 

B. That is not enough to make her a good sea boat. 

A. Nonsense ; she would be much better as a steamer, and sailing ship a!so, 
if she drew four feet less. 

B. Why she would go to leeward under canvas like a sand-barge. 

A You are quite mistaken; such was the opinion once, but we have now 
practical evidence to the contrary. 

B. How so! 

A. Great draft of water is not necessary to make a ship hold a wind; it is 
the form of the vessel; give good length, perpendicular sides, and flat bottom 
in the midship section, make the two ends sharp, and she will go to windward 
of where she looks, carry her weights like a mule, be as stiff asa church, sail 
ou her bottom, and go like a race-horse. 

B. Well, these are new ideas; where did you get them! 

A. They are new to some people ; bat, nevertheless, practically true; yet, 
such are the prejudices of people, and such is the effect of old habits, that, al- 
though ia some places they are well known facts, in others they will not be list- 
ened to. 

B. If your ideas are correct, the science of ship building is quite changed. 
A. Changed indeed; formeriy the more immersion you gave a vessel, the 
more perfect she was supposed to be; now, a moderate immersion is sought 
for 

B This is certainly very strange ; but I do not comprehend how a vessel 
drawing little water can be safe in a seaway ? 

A. A vessel drawing a great draft of water, in a gale of wind is like a fix- 
ture; if the sea strikes her, something must go; it smashes everything which 
offers resistance, and perhaps takes her to the bottom, whereas, a vessel with 
a light draft of water yields to the sea; hence it is that the accidents to ships 
are much fewer than formerly, and as a proof of it during my time the preminms 


proved mode! of ships. 

B But I don’t see vet how it is—you say you approve of great length; now 
my idea is that the Great Britain is too long; she cannot be sate. 

A. Why not? ; 

B. Suppose that in a gale of wind a large sea takes her amidships ; her ends 
being out of water she will strain and break duwn 

A. [am sorry to find you indulging in such foulish, but too general, pre- 
judices; then you think thata ship shoald be formed according to the length 





the souls of combined Europe, that they dared not let him go free. and impos- 
ed upon Great Britain the honorable task of becoming his jailor; and her | 
very heart quaked within her bosom while life remained in his; doomed 
though he was to perpetual and hopeless exile, upon an isola ed rock in the | 
midst of the ocean. On seeing the yellow flags, with the motto ‘ Orange | 
boven,’ flying at the mast-heads of the shipping, and hearing of the over- 
throw of the power of France, our old Datch b patswain’s-mate, (who in his 
youth had served with thebrave Admiral De Winter, and who had braved 
ihe ‘battle andthe breeze’ fur more than half a century,) was touched to the 
very depths of his stout heart. He was completely melted, and wept likea 
chi'd over the fallen fortunes of Napoteon. ‘Holland,’ said he, ‘ has lost 
her best friend. Wholike him will watch over and protect my country! 
He was naturally of a cheerful disposition; but from that time to the close 
of the voyage, he appeared sad and disheartened, and a smile scarce ever 
came over his countenance, I may remark in passing, that there were on 
beard of our ship some ten or fifteen Dutch prisoners, who were the remnant 
of a large toree that had formerly been garrisoned at the island of Java. 
All but these few had been gradually wasted away by pestilence and the poi- 
soned spears and knives of the natives; and Holland, being so much engag- 
ed in her wars at home, had no means of aiding so distant a colony. Such 
was their condition when the island fell into the hands of the English + and 
they were rescued from destruction by the natives, only by becoming prison- 
ers of warto the English. They were all old men, and some of them could 
talk aliule English: they used to relate to metheir former condition a 
speak of their future prospects. The tale was a sad one. Whea te ; ey 
were ‘kidnapped,’ as they termed it, by the government, as no a ce rs 
could be got to serve in that sickly climate. They were forced from = e 
and their parents at a tender age and sent to that far country, whence they 
had no prospect of ever returning, or hearing from their friends, Some of 
them had been absent for forty years, during which time they had seen none 
ot their conneciiuns, and seldom heard from them; for many years — 
course had been dropped. They felt themselves entire strangers a # 
world; they were going to Holland tobe sure, but not to their home. . ‘ 
the lapse of so many years, where could they seek for their friends? - 
and other causes had removed and scattered them; and they almost drea eC 
the time when they should again set their feet upon the Jand of their fathers. 
Having been many months their associate in imprisonment, Itook a deep in- 
terest in these poor fellows; participated in their feelings, and parted _ 
them with regret. Peace to their emt rk They have without doubt long 
ere this ended t‘ieir weary pilgrimage of life. : 
We remained at St. teiene several weeks, waiting for the China vt 
during which time we took in a fresh supply ¥ PrOvIR ORs, eet ee bs if 
now famed island is nothing more nor less than a huge irregular bloc is 
granite, rising perpendicularly from the midst of the sea. The ows, ¥ at 
there is of it,is builtin a gully or chasm iu the rock: the inhabitants are 


compused mostly of the military establishment and those connected with it, 
with perhaps a few exceptions. The island is ouly useful asa stopping-place 
for outward and homeward bound Indiamen, etc; and the inhabitants would 
be ina state of starvation, were it not for the supplies of provisions which 
they obtain from the shipping which putin there. Al! manner of coins from 
al] manner of countries are in circulation here ; and all copper coin goes for 


of a seat 

B Not exactly, but something like it. . 

A. Well, now for the sake of illustration, we wi!l suppose the general preju- 
dice, of which you appear to partake, to be correct, what will be the conse- 
quence in different gales and in different places; the length of the sea changes 
very much; take for instance the British Channel; there the sea Is very 
short even in a gale; take the middle of the Atlantic, between Europe 
and America. there you have all kinds of seas; if you catch a gale of 
wind off Cape Horn, you will there find seas a mile long; and in a single 
voyage a vessel has all these seas to encounter; now, how long should you 
build the ship? ; 
B. That’sa puzzler. IT never took such a view of it before, but when I 
come to reflect it appears to me that I have been under the control of pre- 
jud ce. 
A. Undoubtedly you have, and you were not alone. I took the same view | 
until | happened to think of my juvenile days. You doubtless, when a boy, 
have amused yourself sailing small boats made of chips or blocks of wood, have 
observed the effect of the ripple in retarding their progress, and have.watehed 
with envy and delight the prows of a larger buat passing over the tiny waves 
without being affected by thm: this is the ocean and ship-in miniature. There 





need be no limit to the size or length of ships, provided the proportions are In 
keeping. Iron, as a material for ship building, affords the facility of giving any | 
strength. eke 

B. You are making me quite a convert ; the argument, though simple, ap- | 
pears to me very conclusive. , ae 

A. Experience will confirm you in your conversion ; and depend upon it, 
you may build a ship so long and so large that the seas of the Western Ocean 
will haee scarcely the effect of giving her motion. 

B. The more I think of it, the more annoyed I am, to have allowed myself 
to remain so long under such silly prejudices. 


A. If my jodgment is good for anything, | 
Britain proves a first-rate sea boat, so far as her hull is concerned I am 
less prepared to discuss the merits of the screw; time will tell all about it, 
But I see no reason why Mr. Smith’s invention chould not succeed. in the 
Great Britain as it has done in otner steamers to which it has beeo applied. 

B. What provision is made for the sec ‘rity of passengers in case of acci- 


we I am not aware; asthe screw supersedes the paddle wheels Captain 


Smith’s boats, which are an admirable invention, cannot be adopted ; but I 
presume she is to be provided with a suitable number of other boats. 
B. Isshe not divided into water tight compartments! 
A. Certainly she is ; and this arrangement affords a security of incalculable 
value; indeed, under almost any circumstances, the lives of the passen- 
fe. 
8. Sailor as I am, I have an awful dread on board these steamers of 
fire, and, if there was no other mutive, this cireumstence alone would be 
quite sufficient to induce me to embark in an iron, in preference to a wood 


steamer. 


you will find that the Great 





I was s0 much pleased with this conversation, and the practical views which 











were taken by the speakers, that I no:ed it down im my memorandum book, and. 
after having myself indulged, up to the time, in presiséty similar jolene, I 
too, became a convert to the doctrine laid down as to the snlimited length ofa 


ship. ; 
—X—s—s_ 
PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 


= * Maayan is daily puaatag the spirit of its sprightliest season, alt 
belie st rota: in, and we live amidst the most extraordinary vacillations of 
ee. geteg raya i one cay a warm sumbeer sky, clear and bri 
ment in bj , life opens every’hirg in the shades of Erebus. The move- 
esd a hayieig es. if we lose one doubtful gem like her Majesty 
o her hand the — & to preside over te political cauldron at Madrid, eon the 
Napoleons Sennen pg arrivals take place daily. The Princess Elisa 
1 onbtete — inn arrived to add to the number of our leaders of 

ry sa Gea A vole system of beaux and belles revolve round her. 
Meee fe , — his return from London, is the object of general 
Bois | chick he in a2 we — of Madame Recamier, at the Abbaye aux 
ny opera etre rea ailing ornament, is filled from the first to the 

Ou ening. e ex-Abbe de Lamenais, of most unorthodox 

literary fime, is said to have waited upon M. de Chateaubriand since his 
returo, and the most curious reports are current as to their conference. 

The celebrated Princess Bagration has just been the object of the most sin- 

gular declaration, of tender sentiments, Whilst looking at the marvels of art 
in the window of Giroux's shop, a well-dressed young man stole her reticule, 
containing her purse with several thousand francs in bank notes in it. Arrested 
on the spo', he said that it was luve that had led him to the theft, and that he 
was ouly desirous of possessing her handkerchief as a souvenir. 
_ Tce Princess de Joinville, by her graces of mind and person, her wit and 
liveliness, is the idol of the Court circles, and they have been trembling lest 
they should lose her—her sister having been at death’s door; aud the law of 
Brezils imperatively demanding that the next heir to the throne should remain 
in the emprte. 

A certain pun has had extraordinary success in high society. ‘* The Duc de 
Bordeaux,” said a certain elegant, * est un Prince acheve (H.V.),”’ nobody, of 
course, coud cery the fact. Amongst the forthcoming wonders is an opera at 
the Academie, by Maestro Wilbach, sixteen years of age, whilst another great 
work is no less confidently announced, of which the words would be by Geo 
Sand, and the music by tine: nothing would be wanting but to confide the 
choregraphic part to the Abbe de Lamenais, to make it the chef d'euvre of mo 
dern social philosophy. 

Noth ng can surpass the eagerness of the adepts as regards the games of chess 
mw going on betwixt the champions of France and England, the latter being 
Mr. Staunton, and the former M. de St. Amant. The latter had beat all his 
contemporaries in France, but in the contest now carried on, consisting in a 
batch of games, he has only won three, whilst the British champion has gained 
e even. 

At the momert of the opening of the Parisian balls, a singuiar fatality we 
all find has struck the leaders of the giddy throngs. The sparkling Marquise 
de C » who was wont to follow the stag at the head of all sportsmen, is 
now paralyzed of her limbs; the Duchess de P , having committed a fauz 
pas, has disapeared from the horizon of pleasure ; the Countesses de Laperte 
and de Neukerk are held prisoners by sickness ; and the Duchess of Fitzjames 
bas quitted Paris, and lives exclusively at her country seats. Now cumes the 
struggle for rising beauties. 

You are preparing for Christmas— we for the ‘‘ Jour de l'An ;” boquets, pre- 
sents, and embracing, suit us much better than gastronomy, which, I grieve to 
say, bas fallen down to the culinary zero. Tne absence of large hereditary 
fortunes has caused the decline. People politically unsettled and parvenus 
tave no old wine treasured up—no ancieat habits of taste, and with private 
epicurism public gastronomy has declined. All the restaurants are wretched 
in their dishes, and even the famous ** Rocher de Cancale” has failed ; the amia- 
ble Russiam Ambassador at vour Court having at their dispersion, secured one 
of the high priests of that celebrated kitchen. No institution or empire 
falls without our watchful Russian friends securing the finest relics of the 
ruin. 

The dea‘h of the most popular poet of France, Casimir Delavigne, has cre- 
ated a sensation in every class of society in Paris, and at the same time has 
j;rocuced the most vapid as well as the most numerous orations over his grave. 
An exception must be made as regards the speech pronounced on that occasion 
by Victor Hugo, which is as honorable to his heart as it is to his head. The 
spirituelle Comtesse de C , on hearing it. exclaimed, ‘‘ That if Delavigne 
aud Victor Hugo were not already immortalized by their works, they would be 
now, the one by the noble tribute of homage he had paid to his colleegue, the 
other for having inspired and merited it’? When the body was lying in state, 
three women, closely veiled, were seen to advance a:.d throw holy water on the 
magnificent coffin, These ladies were Mademviselie Mars, Rachel, and Plessy ! 
Jules Janin being asked who were these mysterious mummers, maliciously an- 
swered, ‘‘ that it was the grand comedienne,’’ (surname of Modemoiselle Mars), 
the grand tragidienne (surname of Rachel), with the young lady who was nei- 
ther the one nor the other.” He might more justly have said ‘tke lady who 
was both.’ One very elegant lady excited general curiosity and sympathy. 
Hidden beneath her thick veil, which prevented the least feature to be discern- 
ed, she followed on foot the procession throughout the day. She was said to 
be a lady to whom the poet had inspired a most ténder passion without ever 
seeing her, aad who followed him about for years—in all his trave!s present, but 
unknown aud unseen. 

Whilst the gossips here are expecting, wih the greatest impatience, the re- 
port of the trial betwixt your two noblemen, Paget and Cardigan, we have 
abundant matter for scandal of cur own in Paris; as, for example, Baron de 
V , a young lion of the opera, lately met in one of the lobbies an elegant 
and graceful lady, whose particular bearing piqued his curiosity. He followed, 
entered into conversation, and made himself ultimately acceptable. The second 
time she paid him a visit at his residence he insisted on knowing her name. 
At that very moment entered M. de R , who exclaimed, ‘I'l tell you the 
lady’s name—she is my wife!’ A duel ensued, and the husband was brought 
home, having received three sword wounds—fortunately not mortal, The lady 
was of the highest rank, and till then of spotiess reputation. 

A still more remarkable adventure is that of the Comte de P———— and M. 
L, de M———, who, disc vering they were both lovers of the same lady, had 
recourse at the Jockey Club to a game of thirty points at ecarte to decide who 
should withdraw fro: the field. M. de P———— was the loser—wrote to the 
lady to explain his misfortune, and enclosed her letters. Through the stupidity 
of a servant the parcel was delivered to the husband, a wit, a savant, and a 
distinguished philosopher. The next day he wrote to his wife's correspondent 
as follows :—'* Sir, my wife begs you will keep her secret. As to myself, I 
offer you my compliments of condolence, but congratulate you on having lost. 
You have played at ‘who gains, loses’ (a qui perd gagne).’ Such is society 
here in Paris. 

It has much to rejoice at here in the marrage of M. Berryer with Madame 
de Summariva. By this event the greatest orator of France will become pos- 
sessor of that affluence of which his cooscientious opinions have alune de- 
prived him. Woe to his enemies in the approaching attack upon him in the 
Chamber of Deputies ! 























The late Mr. David Rees, of the Haymarket.—This gentleman, whose death 
took place suddenly in Ireland last week, was the son of an old comedian cele- 
brated for bis imitations of actors of his day. His brother was a performer of 
some repute in the period of the late Grimaldi’s popularity at Sadler’s Wells, 
aud acquired a celebrity for his delineation of sailors’ characters—he was, in- 
deed, the T. P. Cooke of his time. The late David Rees weut to America, 
some seventeen years since, from thesLiverpoul Theatre, and soon became very 
popular with Jonathen, A fall from his horse, while riding one day in that 
country, was attended with the most disastrous results, he was dragged (his 
foot having caught in the stirrup) to a considerable distance, and the result was 
a dreadful fracture of the right leg, which cosfined him for many months to his 
bed. Having been ignorantly treated by the surgeons who attended him, he 
determined, after an infinity of suffering and pecuniary loss, to return to this 
country, in order to undergo amputation of the leg; he arrived in London for 
the purpose, and having communicated his intentions to Mr. James Browne, 
the comedian, then of Drury-lane, that gentleman introduced bim to Mr. Da- 
chie, the surgeon, for that purpose, who, on examining the leg, undertook to 
effect sucha cure as would enable him to foliow his profession again, which he 
did after some months’ attendance on hm, to the astonishment and delight of 
his patient. In August, 1840, he made his appearance at the Haymarket The- 
atre, in the character of Crack, in the ‘* Turnpike Gate,” and Golochard, in 
the ‘* King’s Gardener,” with very considerable success Buckstone being 
then in America, Mr. Webster revived a number of the most popular come- 
dies for Rees, and did much to forward his interest with the public. He was, 
however, a bon vivant, and on several occasions “ partook so largely of the 
ins ne root” that he resigned his engagement. In Dublir, Cork, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, he was a great favorite, and in other respects a most estimable 
man. He was in his 49:h year. Globe. 

A © Monster Skate.’—Ono Saturday morning last one of the Irvine fisher- 
men caught a fish of the skate species, wnich exceeds any thing of the kind 
ever seen in this quarter. It was nearly six feet ia length, includiag the tail, 
four feet seven inches broad, and about two feet thick. The mouth measured 
ove anda half feet in width. The fish was disposed of to several purchasers, 
and wes found to be very palatable. Ayr Observer. 
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— RACES AND MATC 


ES TO COME. 


. Ce , Wednesday, 21st Feb. 
oe, Gr. Course, J. oe Spring Meeting, lst hor 3d June. 
New Oateans, La. Metarie Course, J.C. $ Meeting. 2d Tuesday, 12th March. 


'. « St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
4 te ne eg D.C. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 24 Tues: ay, }ith May. 


SCENES FROM THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 
When the swarming host intended for the invasion of Russia was assembling 
on the Niemen, General Gravert, the commander of the Prussian contingent, 
received an order to send two regiments of light cavalry to reinforce the main 








column of the grand army, which the emperor himself was to lead. The troops | ° 


selected for this service were the Ist Lancers, who were attached to the 2d 
corps of cavalry, and the 2d Hussars, the regiment we propose to accompany 
through the campaign, and which was incorporated with the Ist corps of the 
reserve cavalry, under the King of Naples. This corps consisted of a heavy 
and a light division, the heavy division composed of two brigades of cuira-siers 
of six regiments each, and two light brigades, the one composed vf four French 
regiments, the other termed La Brigade Etrangere, of two regiments of Polish 
jJancers, and of the Prussian hussars already mentioned. ‘These thirteen regi- 
ments muetered 10,000 horse in the ranks, had twelve guns attached to them, 
and were under the orders of General Nansouty, one of the most distinguished 
officers in the French service. As our present sketch is taken from the journal 
of a youthful hussar, who accompanied the expedition, the reader will recollect 
that the Prussian troops raised after the unfortunate war of 1806 were levied 
by a rigorous conscriptions, which exempted no classof the population so that 
we need not be surprised to find a private trooper quoting Homer and Schiller. 

The regiment having been suddenly assembled in the night of the 22d 
June, and informed of the declaration of war, received immediate orders to 
march ; and, after a toilsome journey, we reached Kowne at noon, where we 
joined the 1st corps of reserve cavalry. ‘The transition from the tranquil and 
retired quarter we had left to the noisy and tumultuous centre of alarge army 
prepared for action—to the bustling scene in which a hundred thousand soldiers 
were busily engaged in providing against their various wants, was singular and 
striking in the extreme. 

‘* Some arrangements were here made for supplying the troops with provisions 
and every horseman received ten days meal, packed into sacks, which the men 
moistened in order to keep out the dust. But neither general nor regimental 
officers had any idea of the real value of these provisions. No one knew any 
thing about the interior of Russia. ‘The most experienced had only served in 
Poland, where provisions were scarce and of an indifferent quality, but where 
there was no actual famine. ‘The old soldiers did not like to burden their horses 
withthe additional weight ; ‘ We shall not starve,’ said they, * where our horses 
can live ;' ard the young ones readily followed the example of their seniors. 
And as neither gencrals nor commanders paid the least attention to the matter, 
these valuable supplies were soon carelessly consumed or as carelessly thrown 
away. For the horses no forage whatever had been provided ; they were left 
entirely to the chance of what could be gathered in the hostile country. 

“ On the 23d June, th: corps of Marshal Davoust, Oudinot, and Montbrun, 
having already crossed the Niemen we alsu commenced the passage of the riv- 
er. ‘The march lay by the Kowno road towards the bridge ; and, as every 
party that was either scattered or crowded together tried to make its own way, 
the wildest confusion reigned along the whole line. Cavalry, artillery, carriages, 
baggage-trains of marshals and generals, led horses, and camp-followers of 
every description, were pressed together in the narrow road between the hill and 
the river. From the many side-paths, stragglers also crowded in upon the co 
lumn, and augmented the disorderly tumult. Cavalry soldiers, seemg their 
progress impeded by guns and carriages, strove to make way by force, so that, 
on some points men were galloping forward to regain their distance in the ranks 
while on the others the complete stoppage of the cruwd seemed to render all 
further advance impossible ; and it appeared as if the confused mass would re- 
quire whole days before it could be reduced 49 any semblance of order. All 
seemed eagerly impatient, however, to gain the hostile land whence so few were 
destined to return. 

‘“* We had not been long drawn up on the Russian side, where we expected 
to be reviewed by the emperor, when a tremendous stor, that had been gather- 
ing during the passage, broke out and disappointed our expectation. Tire light- 
ning flashed with dazzling brightness, the thunder rolled in awful peals, and the 
rain fellin torrents. Every man was soon wrapt in his cloak to await the end 
of the tempest ; but this circumstance. marking the very first step of the war, 
awakened the superstition of the soldiers, and made even some impression on 
their superiors. ‘ This is a bad omen,’ said some. ‘ Few will return from this 
chase,’ said others. Many similar expressions ran rapidly through the ranks, 
plainly indicating the feelings whence they arose. ‘The brass bands of the 
French cuirassiers, that sounded a gallant march and dispelled these gloomy 
forebodings, rendered an essential service at the moment. 

‘“* The whole army expected that we should be forced to purchase the pos- 
session of Wilna by a general action ; but we were mistaken : for the advane- 
ed guard no seoner approached the city, than the Russians withdrew, after ex- 
changing a few cannon-shots. ‘The troops were now immediately formed to 
hold a triumphal entry into the capital of Lithuania. And the French cavalry 
having turned the town to pursue the enemy, and a deputation been received 
by the emperor, the procession cominenced. At the head of the column, and 
in honour of the country. were the two regiments of Polish lancers ; the Prus- 
sians came next, and then followed the Inpgrial Guard in full parade dress. ‘he 
enthusiasm of the people was at its height on the entrance of the French 

* Windows and balconies were filled with persons of bo'h sexes, who clicer- 
ed us as we passed along. “In the streets the joyful crowd almost iunpeded our 
march, and, from all directions, wine and handed to the 
famishing soldiers. It was the first and only happy scene of the whole cam- 
paign. 

* Beyond the town the brigades were again assembled m bivouae, tle guards 
alone remaiuing in Wilna. Whateverarrangements may have been made for 
supply mg the troops with prov islons they proved of no avail ; fur, fromthe out- 
set of the campaign, the continucd marches separated the army trom their con- 
voys, which weie never seen again. The soldiers were obliged, therefore, to 
live on the produce of the country they traversed. But as the necessities otf 
the swarming host were much greater than these supplies could relieve, the 
want of provisions was already severely felt during the first days of the war. 
As to any regular issue of rations, it was never thought or after the passage ol 
the Niemen. E'very one took what he could find, and lived as best be mngiit. 
Whoever was exhausted fell down, remained where he lay, and was never in- 
quired after. 
of. A battle was universally expected ; and all supposed that the minor con- 
siderations were sacrificed and obliged to give way before greater and more in- 
portant objects. ‘That a system which, at the very cousmencement, exhibited 
such frightful consequences, would be persevered in to the last, was uever dream - 
ed of fora moment. When the army reached Wilva, liunger was already ra- 
ging in the ranks of the infantry, and many thousand horses of the cavalry 
had already perished. 

*'The examples of severity given by Marshal Davoust, who caused several 
soldiers, caught in the act of searching for provisions, to be shot, produced, and 
could produce, no effect whatever, and were only looked upon as sO MMANy acts 
of barbarous and wanton cruelty. ‘Ihe presence of the imperial Guard pro- 
tected Wilna from being sacked in search of provisious ; but neither severity 


provisions were 


nor entreaties could save the suburbs, the neighbouring convents, villages and | 
, down to the private seldicrs, made us forget our wants. 
! ’ ° . . . ' ° 

| shouted, and, seated round their flickering watchfires, shortened the night by 


country-houses, which were completely gutted. ‘Ihe scanty cultivation of the 
country, and the general poverty of the mbabitants, made it impossible for the 


large masses of troops encamped togetirer to find sufficient supplies, even when ! 
; completely obliterated from their minds all thoughts of distress and suffer- 
; Ing. 

| ‘The French it must be confessed, readily ackuowledved the eallantry of a 
deed of arms they had failed to achieve ; and t r ) 
j under their own eyes, could not well be denied. 
the Prussian troops was established, they now stood on higher ground, and all 


they wandered for miles around, whieh the short time allowed tor rest seldom 
permitted. It was this total disproportion between supply and demand which 
ultimately destroyed the army. Other cireumstances occasioned loss and in- 
creased the ruin, but they were of little consequence, and only derived force 
and influence from this great and overwhelming cause of evil A soldier who 
is obliged to fast for three days ona march becomes, if an infantry man, a strag- 
gler, and, if a trooper, he allows his horse to want, and is, in both eases, reduc- 
ed to total inefficien:y. 

* Ifa number of writers praise the aigh condition in which tue army reached 
the Niemen, they must have formed their opinion from the deceitful impression 
of the first moment. All were, no doubt, bound to confess that a finer, more 
numerous, and more cflicient army could not be seen ; but the infantry had been 
brougit from a distance by rapid marches, and required rest, instead of being 
precipitated into new totls, and exposed to want and privations of every de- 
scripion. The horses of the cavalry, also, were in reduced and half-famished 
condition, Many had sore backs, that were actually rotting beneath the saddles ; 
ie rah poneee has — sympathy for his steed, pays little attention to 
ee and sti ess to the state of lis saddle and appointments. At 

erourg the emperor caused two squadrons of Prussian hussars to be unsad- 
— ~ ——_ the eae of the a that there Was not a sore-backed 
sult. Though os was extremely surprised to tind it confirmed by the re- 
satin found” every Prussian, and, indeed, every German regiment, would lave 
oat es ‘n @ stinlar condition, as it is not the practice in our service to ride 
B ey: ws ca - antes are completely healed. But such a custom would be 
ench ariny, for it would oblige the greater part of their 


At first the consequences of the evil were not sg much thought | 


' Honeur were distributed to the regiment. 


| twenty-four ouly were wounded. 


! 


; 





ae hear S to wander on foot. At Wilna we already saw Freneh troopers 
pen . Ps F illipud the oa called Kuniaks ; and the appearance in 
ah stee ssal ri sited at firs ‘antene 
pert loa s and colossal riders excited at first universa! 
* The horses of the cavalry suffered f j 
] ar more indeed than the riders; for 
though the latter had found cause to regret having squandered away the provisious 


wis@py experience, 
jed to load their horses when any thing came in their way. But forage was 


arms wounded, seized the swords with both hands and 


| Wrists almost severed through ; and these severe wounds made a deep impress:on 
) ou the soldiers, who tried to secure themselves wgaiust similar cuts by tying 








iri Cimes. 





first issued to 
farther in search of 





ies ; and rendered wi i they never fail- 
always as scarce with us as provisions were with the infantry. 

“* The neighbourhood of the camps never furnished sufficient forage for the 
,famishing cattle ; and were it not absolute folly, we should be tempted to say 
| thatthe cavalry were assembled in such masses during this war, merely for the 
| purpose of being handed over to certain destruction. The regiments attached 
i to the different corps of the infantry fared much better than those composing 
ithe corps of cavalry. The former, comparatively few in number, and en- 
camped round the infantry, were more fortunate in occasionally obtain- 
ing a sufficient quantity of forage than entire corps of thirteen or fourteen 
| Tegiments that, like a swarm of locusts, devoured every thing in their pass- 
| age. 
| * During the first days of the march we Prussians were all, from the briga- 
‘dier-general downwards, extremely surprised to observe the independent man- 
ner in which the French searched fur supplies. No sooner were the bivouacs 
established, than their foraging parties trotted out in all directions, while the 
foreign brigade stood waiting for orders and instructions. With us every thins 
was to be done according to rule and system, for which great praise was anti- 
cipated ; but the praise never came, while the French returned well loaded with 
supplies before the Poles and Prussians had started. ‘The example, however, 
was soon followed, and after the first few days, every regiment foraged for itself 
and as best it might. 

On the march the service of the division was very simple, perhaps a little 
careless even. <A party of 150 or 200 men, taken from the different regiments 
and commanded by a field-officer, formed the advanced guard, and was follow- 
ed by asupporting regiment, a duty that was taken in succession through the 
whole division. ‘The brigades also exchanged position on every march; but 
side patrols, and connected picquet chains, were never thought of, and a rear- 
guard the French deemed altogether superfluous. 

* On the 5th July, our division under General Brucyes pressed the Russian 
corps of Doctoroff im hopes of engaging it before it could reach the Disna. Our 
hurried march lay through pine-forests, and over roads made of the trunks of 
trees laid parallel, and called, we believe, ia America, ‘ Corderoy roads.’ As 
the rain had softened the marshy ground, aud separated the trees from each 
other, many horses sank in, and were injured, our advance retarded and reade:- 
ed very diiticult. ‘The enemy was enabled therefore, to cross the river, set fire 
to the bridge, and take good measures of defence. 

* ‘Phe entrance of the village of Kuschiang, which was close in the rear, was 
barricaded ; the enclosures and the ruins of the bridge were lined with dis- 
mounted troopers, who, by the fire of their carabiues, commanded the only ford 
and both banks of the stream. 

* Whether the French though: it right to press a retiring enemy to the ut- 
most, or whether they acted by superior orders, I pretend not to say, but formid- 
able as the position of the enemy appeared, General Jacquinot was no sooner 
in presence, than, placing himself at the head of the 16th Chasseurs, he led 
them down to the ford, in order to effect the passage sword in hand. ‘The fore- 
most horsemen had hardly entered the river, before the regiment were assailed 
by so sharp a fire, that they hesitated, and fell back in confusion. after a few 


hey could manage better than the infantry—they could go | 





feeble and unsuccessful efforts. The wounded, as they were led to the rear 
declared the undertaking impracticable ; and as the day was closing, we were 
in hopes of seeing these unpromising attack s relinquished. 

** But in this we were mistaken ; for an order was unexpectedly received, 
directing the Prussians who were in the very rear of the column, and liad the 
Poles and all the French, who had not yet fought, still Lefore them, to8advance 
and inake another effort. [t was not without loss of time that we reached the head 
of the division, where, having been formed in column of sections, we advane- 
ed at a trot towards the ford. Arrived on the banks of the stream, a rattling 
fire from the ruins of the bridge, and from behind the fenecs, made the hussars 
pause ; but some brave mer and officers, dashing into the water at the critical 
moincnt, gave the right lnpulse, and the passage commenced, Generals Brucy- 
gs and Jacquinot standing on the bank, and, with drawn swords, encouraging the 
soldiers. 

* The ford was, however, so narrow, that two or three men only could ride 
abreast. The directton was svon lost, therefore. Many troopers, also, kept as 
far from the bridge as possible, to avuid the fire poured down upon them, which 
added to the difficalty. ‘The numbers who missed the ford had water to their 
very breasts. The stream was so deep, that the horses could only reach the 
bottom with their hind feet. Some stuck fast in the soft bed of the river ; others, 
weakened by want, fell over with their riders. The plunging of wounded steeds 
the frantic efforts of those rendered mastcrless by the fall of their riders, the 
fire of the carbines flashing through the gloom of evening, the shouts of the 
s idicrs, and the narrow space on which the combat was fought, gave a wild and 
iidescribable interest to the scene. The hussars of the rear sections, fancying 
they were sacrificed in a hopeless undertaking, rushed madly and with loud ex- 
ecrations into the river; and though all this confusion tended greatly to delay 
the passage, it was yct attended with ultimate benefit. 

* A good part of the men having, notwithstanding the obstacles, gained the 
hostile bank, advanced at a gallop towards the barricaded entrance of the vil- 
age. ‘The gate flew open at their approach, anda body of Russian Uhlans 
rushed out upon them lance in rest. This unexpected onset made the Prussians 
halt, and then turn; andthe cnemy, following their advantage, drove the fugi- 
tives back to the verge of the stream. On open plain the chase would probably 
uave continued farther. But the deep water was dreaded more than the Rus- 
sians ; and Major Zisthen, who commanded the leading squadrens, ha: tig caused 


¢ 


. Bes @ = 7 | i } . 
the assembly to sound, it was quickly and mechanically obeved ; and as the 





pursuit had been sharp, both parties were instantly mixed in close hand-to-hand 
coubat. ] 
Diy , . y | } ] - 

| Russ:ans, who contended to great disadvantage with their long lances 

j threw them away, aud were cut down In the act of drawing their swords. 


Ihe tight was short aud fierce, and euded in the total defeat of the 


Many 


** The Prussians now vecame the assailants im their turn, and entered the 
villaze at full gatlop. 
holding tI 
of the bridge. Few had tine to gain their saddles, most were sabred in attempt- 
ing to mount, and the victors pursuing their course, arrived on the plain beyond 
the buildings " 


fu the broad street stood numbers of dismounted Ublans 
i¢ horses of the men engaged behind the enciosures, and on the ruins 


* Here aregiment of dragoons drawn up in line again brought us to a halt. 
ath parties gazed at each other for a moment in dubicus suspense ; but Ma- 


_t Zicthes: erderiug the charge to sound, the onset was renewed with slacken- 


ed rem, aud the Russians, completely overthrown, were pursued far across the 
| Open country, 
| ‘ Wile part of the regiment were chasing the defeated dragoons, the rest 
; were trytug to secure the Ublans, who had been broken and dispersed about the 
jVillage. Some cut their way through, some escaped under protection of the 
auginenting darkness, but numbers were surrounded, and mostly, as they refus- 
| ed to take quarter, cut down by our enraged soldiers. ‘These Ublans fought 
j with the most determined obstinancy ; mapy when they saw their bridles cut 
| through—and this is the first eut of an old practised hussar—or had _ their bridle 
rushed with maddening 
yells upon our people, aud continued to lay about them till they fell beneath re- 
peated blows. F 

Supper was not to reward our victory, fur every thing had been plundered 


| +t Ip foes any maw ar — : 
| out long befure our bivouacs were established ; we ouly found remnants, and 


sparing ones into the bargain. But the enthusiasm of victory, which extended 


The men sang and 


relatiug the individual details of the combat. The glory of the victory 


Henceforth the reputation of 


former prejudices disappeared at once. “The action was mentioned with great 
praise in the sixth bulletin of the army, and several crosses of the Legion of 


* The > TT . . . . : 

Phe Russians lost more than a hundred men in this affair, on our part 
t Nv spear-wounds were observed, the pelisses 
having sheltered the hussars against them; but some of the men had their 


closely wound haudkerchiefs round the arm. ‘The total discontinuance of stee| 
gauntlets and sleeves of mail for the sword-arm, shews that close hand-to-hand 
combats become every day more rare in modern war. Ou the present occasion 
the action proved se close because the narrow space of ground left no reom 
for flight. On open plains such things rarely happen, and defensive armour is 
not therefore so much missed. We secured about fifty Russian horses in the 
action ; they were of good quality, aud in excellent condition, though many 
were severely galled, owing to the bad saddles and worse saddle-cloths of the 
Russian cavalry. 


and which, as it had been performed | 
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“* The Russian commanders-in- chief having taken post at Witepsk. detached 
General Osterman to occupy the wooded defiles. of Ostrowno. This officer liad 
no soouer placed his troops in a good position in front of the forest, than he sent 
forward General Pahlen with cavalry and artillery to ascertain the movements 
of the French. 

“ Our army had marched early on the morning of the 25th July ; the first 
corps of cavalry was at the head of the column, the light division in front, and 
we were moving rather carelessly forward when we came unexpectedly on Pali- 
len’s troops, who seemed to be as little prepared for the meeting. 


‘“* But we were more practised than our adversaries. The foreign brigade 
quickly formed front : the French hussars trotted round the flank of the enemy 
who lost time in getting their regiments into order. and in trying to bring guns 
into action. While they were thus occupied, the French, concealed by some 
underwood, gained their flank, wheeled up, and instantly charged them. 
Threatened in front, assailed in flank, the Russians retired in all haste, leaving 
six guns in our possession, the evident reward of the promtitude with which 
the troops had formed, and the good order in which they had attacked. 

« Delighted with this first success, the King of Naples pursued the encimy 
through clouds of dust, raised by the trotting of so many regiments, and ata 
rate which rendered it impossible for the infantry and artillery to keep pace 
with us, till, near Ostrowno, our course was suddenly arrested by the fire of ar- 
tillery that told the foe was at hand. ‘The corps formed, however, with toler- 
able calmness under the hostile guns ; the divisions of Brueyes in front, the 
cuirassiers in second line. On a rising ground in advance of the forest, the 
Russiaus had placed batteries, protected by squares of infantry on each side of 
this road. ‘I'heir cavalry stood in second line near the edge of the wood, and 
their flanks were protected by patches of bruslwood filled with skirmuisu- 
ers. 

“ When the dust had cleared away, and the formation of the corps been com:- 
pleted, it was found that we were within point blank range of the hostile guus 
which coutinued their murderous fire without the least interruption. To the beat 
of pursuit, the King of Naples had entirely overlooked this ; and as the sength 
of the Russian position, defended by all arms, secured 1t against the attacks of 
cavalry alone, there was nothing left but to fall back, beyond the range of tre, 
aud await the arrival of the infantry and artillery ; or remain where we were, 
and sacrifice men and horses without the slightest object. Not to recece, the 
King of Naples chose the last alternative ;—he cantered along the front of the 
division, distinguished by his theatrical costume, and covered by the dust ol 
the plunging shot : and seemed to take delight in being adinired by friends and 
foes. ‘The safety of the troops was sacrificed in favour of that personal vani- 
ty, which formed indeed the foundation of his bravery. 

“Tu front of the French and Prussian hussars was a Russen battery of te 
guns, protected by a large square of infantry, that, owing to its Vicinity ane 
perfect security, occasioned frightful havoe in our ranks—cvery shot tearing wien 
and horses away. We could observe, with ease, the successive motions Oo! 
the artillery-men, and tellthe very instant when the ball would plunge 1 
amongst us. ‘The French hussars supported this destructive fire with the most 
heroic patience ; and, for atime, the Prussians followed their example ; but 
their patience was soonest exhausted ; murmurs began to rise, and the men de- 
manded to be led en to the attack. Our commanding oflicer, Colone] Czarmow - 
sky, seeing how matters stood, sent to the commander of the French hussars, 
and requested he would support us im the attack ; but the latter declined, ou 
the ground of having no orders. 

‘* Notwithstanding this refusal, the Prussians dashed forward and thiew tueni- 
selves with so much impetuosity on the hostile infantry, that they were ¢com- 
pletely rode ever, after firing a single inefficient volley. The onset was so 
prompt and unexpected, that the artillerymen had only tine to finish loading 
with grape, but not to fire. As usual in such cases, most of the broken infan- 
try threw themselves on the ground ; those who attempted to escape or resist 
were cut down. The artillerymen were all this time standing motionless, as 
if on parade, and the Prussians occupied with the infantry never thought ot 

turning upon thei and carrying offthe guns ; and the French, for whom this 
would have been an easy task, remained active spectators of the contest 


“ The Russian cavalry in second line observing, at last, that the Prussians 
were unsupported, advanced tothe charge, and forced them back. ‘The retre«! 
now lay along the front of the hostile battery, and the artillerymen, recovering 
from their trance, fired the guns into the midst of the flying rout. Aud a mor 
destructive effect of grape-shot can hardly be imagined ; horse and rider went 
down before the deadly shower, and on many points the ground was actual!s 
covered with the dead and the dying. The Prussians, after this severe check, 
resumed their furmer position ; the Russian infantry, as if ari-ing from the dead, 


stood up and reformed their square ; andthe fatal cannonade, so briefly in 
rupted, again opened upon us wih the same murderous precision as before. 
Another attack, which the King of Naples attempted with the Poles, prove 

more unsuccessful than cur own, and it was not till the arrival of the dlantry 


divisions of Delzons, who were thrown iuto the woods ou the flank of the Rurs- 
sians, that the latter forsook their position ;—no attempt was m ide to moiest 
their retreat. 

‘ Thus ended an action in which every regiment in the corps had suffered, 


vit 
bile 


and in which great loss was sustained without producing any satisfactory res! 


Officers of taleuts and experience, though they rendered full justice to the gal- 


lantry of the King of Naples, spoke without reserve of his total want of abil 
ty, aud openly blamed his conduct in necdlessly exposing the ogwalry, and sacri 
ficing them from mere vanity. The enthusiasin of victory which animatcd th 

Prussians after the combat of hose lit mer, Was itogether inissed he re. — for tlie 


At Ix mscliang, the ¢ Xcre?se Ol active COu- 


here, passive courage 


suldiers were thoughtful and silent. 
rage had awakened their strength aud energy ; 
a totally ditferent etlect. - } 

* ‘Lhe Pruss ans had four officers and etglity wen killed tu this action ; 


every soldier mourned the loss ofa fricud or comrade. Early tu the morning. 


’ 
aiipodst 


parties were sent outto bury the slain ; and, as they had been protected against 
marauders by guards posted along the ficid, they still rested im the position mn 
which they had fallen ; and, where the eficet of the grape- shot bad 


destructive, men and horses lay ciosels pressed together 


peen lest 


Th . Fr nel iF r } ye al re ] ~( ] t it “po J: i ’ c C,.3 
he French officers, who were always more disposed to admire sarhig GCCes 
of arms, achieved im forward onse’, than the cautious observance of SUELO! 


| tuovel: 


- > » + ? » ¢ . 
instructions, were loud in praise ol the attack made by he Prussians, 


ucdertakeu without orders and a'tended with great loss. Alitue commande: 

of squadrons were made kuiehts of the Legion of Honour, and Co onel Czarnow- 
. . 2 *.1 a. ' | es . m 

sky received the officer's cross, without having. according to rule, held any pre- 


vious grade in the order. 

owmT . - ’ . } 4 } , 

* The division of Brueves happening, some days afterwards, to pass nea 
where the emperor was resting under a tree, he desired the Prussian regimen 
to march past lim in parade order. Having advanced to the head of the co- 

° ‘ ig i P i 
lui, he complimented the soldiers on the wallant conduct at Nosehiang an 
Ostrowno, and promised to request the kine to proinote their colowel to the rank 








** General Nansouty obtained several days rest for his corps after this action 
of Koschiang ; though they brought but slight benefit to the light division. The 
regunents changed position every day, and this, together with the constant pic- 
quect and patrol duty, carried on with so much irregularity as to occasion con- 
siaut alarms, prevented the men from building huts, and taking efficient mea- 
sures to shelter themselves against the cold nights and freqnent rain that fell at 
this time. It is difficult to say whether we suffered more when halting or 
marching. 





of general. Pleased as the men were wi h the promise made to ther cone 
manding officer, and the praise bestowed on their conduct, they still recollected 
that they were Prussians, and marebed past the mighty conqveror without ut- 
tering a single shout of * Vive 'Empereur !" ‘The general of division, greatly 
displeased at this want of respect, demanded the cause of it frou Colonel Czar- 
nowsky, who only replied, that * the Hussars did not understand French f 


——s 
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STALLIONS FOR 1811 





GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Prawnp, at Thos. Fiiatol’s, Nash- 


Ville, at $50, and $1 to groom 





GREY M b& DOU, by Medoc, out of Grey Panny by Bertrand, at A. Smalt’s stabie, a! 
Eimwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $35 and $49, and $1 Lo groom. 








JOUN BLOUNT, by Marion, out of Mary Blount’s dam by Alfred, ou Loag isttnd. Par- 
ticulars hereafter. 





MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, damm by Election, at the Ass reiallon Course, Leaimgtor 
Ky.. at $30 and $20. 

TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton. out of Einma by Whisker, atthe stabie of Jas. L. Bradie 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is Laken away 








WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Maricn, al the stable or M 8) George A. Wyilie, Gai- 
latin Teno , at $50. and $1 to the groom. 


ANNUAL SUVUAKEK FUR THE UNION COURSE, L. I. 

RITERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named co t+ 

or fillies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Spring 
Meeting inthe year 1844, then3 yrs. oid, Mite heats, sub. $200 orich, $59 f., clored 
with the jiollowing subs. :— 

F. T. Poster names gr. f. by Langferd, out of Gulnare by Duroc 

Chas. S. Lioyd names br. c. by Hornblower, out of Henrietta by Beary. 

. = » gr. f.by Bolivar, out of Peter Pincar’s dan: 

James K. Van Mater names b. c. by Langford, out of Miss Mattie. 

UNION STAKE—We, tire subscribers, agree to run the following mamed colts or fi'- 
hes over the Union Course, Long Island, en the first day of the First Fa Meeting in the 
yea’ 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub. $3€6 each, $106 ft., closed wi hthe ‘ol- 
lowing :— 

Jas. K. Van Mater names b. c. by Langford, out of Diana. 
Chas. S. Lloyd names br. c. by Hornblower, out of Henrietta by Henry. 
HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y New York Jotiey Club 

New York, Feb. 9, 1844—(f.10-4t.) 


WINES AT AUCTION., 
BY D C. AND W. PELL AND Co —sToRE 85 WALL STREET. 

Alden Peil, Auctioneer. . 
fg ~-f Feb. 20, at }2 0’clock, in the Dining-Roem of the City Hotel, choice ot 
Madeira. part of the stock of the late Dr. Wright Post, consisting of Maich & Ben- 
son, 1800; Craig, 1806 and 1813; Codman, 1503; Barrow, 1810 ; Thos. Meore, 1803; 
Ghost Boston, very old ; }*. Lynch, 1818, &c. These wines have never been out of the 
possession of the tamily, and are of very light colos aad delicate fivor. No other wines 

aimitted. (Feb. 1&2.) 
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Feb. 10. 
Corns.—Corns consist of a horny development of the oyter or s: arf-skin, in 
technical language, epidermis, arising from united pressure and friction, which 
sets up an inritafion on the spot (being a law ofall vital economy). The corn 
is a bard tubercle with a crown and stem, or root, as it is improperly termed, 
being exactly like a carpenter's aail, The crown or head is flat or rough, un- 
less polished by rubbing against the shee. The stem is conical, horny, and 
pointed: there may be two or three stems, the poiuts of which, piercing down 
towards, or even quite through the true under skin, and sometimes penetrating 
the capsull of a joint when seated over such, cause the well-known exquisite 
pain by irritating the delicate expansion of nervous fivmis with which the skin, 
&c. in every part of the body, is beautifully supplied. They are chiefly classed 
into hard and soft. The latter being of the same structure as the former, only, 
from being situate in a part where they are kept moist, present their charac- 
teristic softness and marceration of crown ; in fact, the hard corn is most com- 
monly on the outside of the little toe, where the principal pressure, with fric- 
tion of the shoe, occurs. The sides of the nails, the sole, and the heel are 
obnoxious, also, to pone 4 of the feet. From what has been stated, it will 
be evident, that to cut off the head of the corn is only a temporary relief, and 
not a radical cure : this is only accomplished by cautiously digging out the tail 
or stem, which may be seen with a magnitier, and which any steady-handed 
person may do for themselves, by the following method, which can be only 
very briefly described in this already prolonged but useful note :—Put a drop of 
oil on the corn, where soaking in hot water and rubbing with a rough towel or 
the finger nail will not remove it (only practicable in an infant corn.) With a 
penknife cut away a little of the head, if very large and protuberant, then cut 
cautiously round it, so as to loosen it by degrees out of its bed, and thus to 
clear the stem at last by means of grubbing round it, as you would do in dig- 
ging out a piece of stick frozen in the ice. A sharp-pointed bodkin is the most 
accessible instrument to the generality of people, though an imperfect substi- 
tute for the lancet-pointed quadrille of the ch:ropodist. By such means, deli 
cately and dexterously employed, the point of the stem may be got at, when 
it may be forced up, lifting at the same time the crown by the fingers, or, far 
better, a small pair of forceps, or strong tweezers: thus, with care, and without 
pain, may this thorn, as it literally and figuratively is, be removed. Nota drop 
of blood should be drawn ; and, if all the stem or stems (where more than one 
so acting for each), are eradicated by dint of patience and cautious practice 
(pressure on the spot will test the success of the operation by the most welcome 
relief obtained from all pain), place a slip of diachylon plaster on the part and 
round the toe, and then another of goldbeater’s skin, or oil silk, and leave it un- 
isturbed for some days, when the plaster should be removed ; first extracting 
any old stems observed to have been left, thus guarding against the continu- 
ance of the cause, a comp'ete cure may be effected. If a corn has excited in- 
flam nation, known by redness around, the shooting pulsating pains, rest and 
emollient applications, such asa linseed poultice, a fig, &c. will relieve it. 
Avoid, by all means, the cutting of acorn till it bleeds, which may be very se- 
rious, especially in advanced life. A bunnion is a many-stemmed corn, seated 
in tumeted flesh: bulbous, flabby, scarf-skin comes off in flakes, stems like 
millet seed, roundish and conical. Callosites are only thickenings of scarf- 
skins, superficial, insensible, they may be not only cured but prevented, by 
rubbing with pumice stone or sand paper. The Art of Preserving the feet. 
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ruts well known weekly publication, which was established in i831. by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is asheetof 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 


the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
Ligh; finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and IMPoRTED HoRsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
n Lendon, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, cn Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 

BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLigé Peyron, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYeE’s painting, in the collection of JoHn C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe tL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx afler 
TROYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, — ' 

cperty of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 

after TRove’s painting, in the collection of THomas KikkMAN, Esq. 

SHARK, . 
The rreperty of Col. Wm. R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYE’S painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. S.N 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HINSHEL- 
" woop after TRoYeE’s painting, in the Office of the ** Spirit oi tne Times.” 


“s 


BOSTON, 
The rreperty of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City ; Painted by DE Latrre for Col. 
: , W. R. Jonnson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 


The property of Hon. Prerce M. Butter & Co.,of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TrovE 
for Col Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshe] wood. 


WAGNER. : 
The property of Mr. Joun Cawpspettu, of New Orcieans ; Painted by Trove for the 
)wner, and engraved by Prud’i»mme from the Original Picture in the Office of the 
Spirit ef the Times.” ; 
MONARCIi. 
Tic vroperty of Col. Wate Hampton, of S. C : Painted by TROYE expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshel wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The pocperty of Bacon, PINDELL, BLains & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after Troye’s painting,in the collection of R. PinpEtt, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SuoTwELt & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
iA Jordan, after apainting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, ’ 
(Celerrated Trotters.) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the coliection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 





in add::.on to tue highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a supero Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

The ceebrated Danseuse, in the character of * La Sylphide;” Engraved oy Hinshelwood 

‘oma sketch and original picture by Chalon and inman, in the collection of the 

neeaitor. 

On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 
March 'est—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
*: The Napoleon of the Turf !”” 
Encravece ov A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








© course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, 
The Ncrthern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
be determined upon. 

The “Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go inte eny detail of its peculiar characteristics 

Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed nes (or 120 words), Two Dollars forthe ‘rst insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less than6d words 
will beconsideredhalf a square, more than 60 a square. No Advertisemenis will be in 
Sertcd unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 

IC? Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any section ofthe Union, so 
as to secure them from injurv. 

D> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial ce 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto Wa. T. PonTeR ; allothers to J. RicHarps 


The Postage must be paid in ail cases. 
_ ———_$<——$_ $$$ 
=" TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. - y 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as genera! agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care wil! be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprieto” and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq.,C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
A+) Communications must be post paid. 


JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fur purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadways 
2.— (aug. 27-t.f.] 


New Jom Augus 























AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1844. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


i o> FEBRUARY number of this Magazine (being No. Ii., Vol. XV.) was pub- 
lished onthe .st inst. at the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,’’ No.1 Barclay- 
street, American Hote]. Ernbellished by the following engraving :— 
PORTRAIT OF COTHERSTONE : 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, after a Painting by Iancock. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, FALL OF 1844. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 
Association Course the day preceding the regular Fal! Meeting, free for al! ages, 
three or more tomake a race. Sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats To name and 
close lst day of April next. 

We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 
tion Course the Fall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and close 
the 20th of May next. 

Entries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addressing (pomtage paid) 

(Jan. 20-t. apr. J. K. McGUWAN, Sc’y Lex. J.C. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

} new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner ¢ 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets,and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene~ about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on tie p!an of the Americanand Pafisian Hotelscon ointly, having 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusuallyiarge and 
wel! ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, andanequally 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perweek 
or withbeard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy willbe served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallestquantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin’? will befeund oy all who may favo 
them with avisit,literally andtruly a ‘*‘ House of Accommodation for St-angers.”’ 

J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS » LEXINGTON, KY, 
OHN BRENNAN, proptietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long khownas connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention wi] 
se paidtothecomfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity car 
estow. 
The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IITUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. His charges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state efthe times, 
and wil! be found to be as low as those of any 1espectable hose? inthe country. 
Lexington, Apri] 23, 1842—(May7.1 5. B. 


COMPLIMENTARY BALL TO MR. Cc. W. SCHLIM. 
HE pupils and friends of Mr. SCHLIM will give him a Complimentary Ball on Wed 
nesday, St. Vaientine’s night, February 14th, at Tammany Hall. The Committee 
can safely poems all who attend perfect satisfaction. as regards the respectability and 
harmony ofthe assemblage, arrangements ef such a nature having been adopted that 
cannot fail to render it in every respect a real compliment to Mr. S., and an occasion of 
truly rational enjoyment. Wallace’s celebrated cotillion band is engaged. Tickets $1 
each, may be procured at Tammany Hall, Military Hall, Bowery, Westchester House, 
Staff ’s Ann-street House, or of eitner of the undersigned 
COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
John J. Anderson Charles W. Willets 
John R. Elgar William Price 
Wm. W. Cotton Edward D. Sawin 
Jetferson Hoffman D. Gorren 
Theodore Taylor Clarence Barnes 
Edward E. Jones John J. Hurley 
D. GORREN, Sec’y. JOHN J. ANDERSON, Chairman. 


POINTER ANDO SETTER DOGS. 
EVERa. very superior thorough-bred and wel!l-broke Pointers and Settersfor sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can getall fur- 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton. N. J (Sept. 23. 
CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


’ DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 
ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder 
Dec. 2.} 














—~——_—_ 








FOR SALE. 

A very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 

ported from West/ey Richards’ establishment, London. [tis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. rApr. 29 

THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhe jus 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. sie al 
(Marc S-lvy" 


ws, 








EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
No 61 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 
HE Subscriber begs ieave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
reception of permanent and transient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
(Dec. 30.) 


$$$ —— 


ANDERSON'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (2 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) ‘ 

Persons taking a Sunday stro!l on the Avenue, will find a comiortable room set apari 
fortheiruse. LiquorsandSegars of excellentquality,and KIRK’Sceleb:ated ALBAN) 
PALE ALE always on hand. ; 

N.B. ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,”’ and various othe: Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. {March 4.) 


JOHN ANDERSON &CO.,, ; 
V ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
L Snuffs, &c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No. 2 Wall street, one door 
from Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants. have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at ai! times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 4. . 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep inany climate. _ 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, ineluding 
COL, AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Alwaysonhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 

N no one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re- 
I lief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 
or fickieness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribate the fault to the medicine. * Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering fiom chronic 
diseases deeply rooted in tiie system, to imp irt patience and perseverance In the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorders seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 

DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order by aperient medicine: a few gentile doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors. 
and produce serenity and comfort. 

Sold by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 


way, 2d floor. ; , 
yp ew for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. ss Savage & 


Co., Montreal. Dec, 30.2 
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O. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. sub. 
Desigavac, Te clve Ss hyena Rot tet tags DO To ml 
a = Seas — oy . Pr Ne ss Doswell. T. R. 8. Boyce. 
to = arace. To close 5th Apni next eo 5s 
entiemen wishing to mak Nati i 
undersgued pnt =! me pg Nations to the above stakes will please address the 
¢ National Jockey winb Races will commence, as usua!, on the Id T 
ro + snap four days. The Purses wil! b: as liberal as the. times will men tte 
an ings on the Course are now undergoing a thorough repair. As soon as the weather 
Permit work will be commenced on the track, so as to have it in fine order for the 


meeting. 
Jan. 23, 1844—1.27.) WM. HOLMEaD. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

shuew GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN 
T — gh characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
tie promos fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upen the public. An inferior 
ae a ‘The pee sd , ilott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
by fae wether ot in which it 1s nan 4 7 ae ae 

serve that e genuine are marked in full on each ” 

serve ; pen, “‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 

sigha te iit bi Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
YY. begs lez ve to inform the trade.t 

man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he ae ype sme rym 4 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 


erms. { May 8-t.f.1 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
i Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring of 
No 1, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or 
more to make a race; to name and close lst of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and filiies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
three or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. tNov. 18.) 


CRICKET. 

REPARING for the Press, and will be published early in the season, say on or about 

St. George’s Day, the ‘‘ Cricketer’s Hand Book,” by a Member of the “‘ Toronto 

Cinb.” Price, 2s 6x. 
Toronto, 1844. 








‘Jan. 6.) 





= THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
Mare FACTURE Sporting aad Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
i¥ito any made in thiscountcy. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass, 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile. Ala. 


BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 

Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
forcountry store-keepers,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

_ FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich atreet, New York. 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH! begs to inform those who use the Gnn for Sporting purposes, that 
e he has received by the ** Kennebec,’’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 
Powder Mills, London. 

The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamond Grain— 
are increased strength and superior cleanliness over al! other descriptions of Gun- 
powcer. 

To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


Bradway. 
W. F. BROUGH, 
109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


(Sept. 2.3 








rf Nov. 4-ly.) % 











OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
1 YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment; 
corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually o¢on for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physica] exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any inthe city. Connected with this establishment is 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. O. 1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art ot Se/f-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skilful amatear sparrers in the city. 

Fencing taught by Mons. DupaRg, of Paris (tormerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the Small sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron taiget, in the form 
of a man, where any gentieman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots wilt 
be presented witha silver cup. 

[> Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
[Dce*23-ly.] 





LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Races over the Oakland Course will take plece on Monday, the 3d day of June 
next, and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!] be run 
for, VIZ:— 

First Day—Annual County Stakes,to which the proprietor will add a handseme Sil- 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Stable Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. 

Second Day— Walker Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close Ist of March next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 

Third Day—Hote! Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3in5. 

Sirth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

The Purses wi! Jbe hung up at the Stand, and everything willbe done to accommo] 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put in complete repair, 
and the proprietor pledges himself to give satisfaction. 

{Jan. 13 JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
No. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institate all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has inyented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word,it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gf- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,eurva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are Payor chil- 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., ‘ 

Apri! 16. Principal of the Institute 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WARE-ROOMS, 
Nos. 29 aND 31 GOLD-sTREET, N Y. 
RICES GREATLY REDUCED Tie * Hoe” Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Ma- 
nufectory, in consequence of the addition of new and improved machinery to their 
works, and the reduction in the cost of materials and labor, are enabled greatly tore: 
duce the prices of their Presses, and Printers’ and Binders’ materials generally, as will 
be seen by their newly printed Circular,to which they beg leave to refer. 

This establishment is still under the persona] superintendence of RICHARD M. HOE 
and RUBERT HOE, and they assure their friends that, notwithstanding the great re- 
duction in prices, ali articles manufactured by this establishment shall retain the high 
reputation which they have hitherto sustained. It will aiso be their constant endeavor 
to improve the quality of them in every particular. They flatter themselves also that 
their o'd friends will not only continue their favors, but that printers generally will ap- 
preciate their endeavors to furnish the very best articles at barely remunerating prices. 

Orders from any part of the country for all articles used by Printers and Binders, in- 
cluding Type, Ink, Paper, etc., will be executed with the greatest care and promptitude, 
and on the best terms. 

Jobbing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible prices, with every at- 
tention and expedition. 

N.B. All articles manufactured by this establishment will be stamped R. HOE & CO 


so that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles made 
imitation of theirs. April, 1843.—(Jan.13 . 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

HE subscriber is prepared to ‘dash away and push away against the world. It is 

proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the jast ten years, more Fish 
ing. Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the * G. W. Chapman,”’a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 97 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘* Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the Jast Fair of the American Institute; the ** Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat “ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant “* Neptune,” tor Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure.” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. ‘ 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoli’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
wavs dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Mode!s of al! the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

Cc. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 











(Sept. 23.] 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C, 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. , 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. wi!) aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or siagle gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to eet the exigencies of the times, asfollows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)...... a hae aeletatiiaiinn ----- $8 pr. week 
Do. do. (Ladies’ OrdiMary)...cccccccccccccccccceccecccsccce . 10 pr. week 
Se ATCT: =. © 








(Oct.15.) 
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PALMO’s NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, 
CHAMBERS-STREET 


of Performance Monday, Wednesday. & Fs 
ONDAY a ventegumen 12—Last ni 
(danghter to Lord Walton), 


iday 
of the Grand Opera I’ PURITANI—Elvira 
Signora hese ; Sir George, Signor Vaitellina ; Sir 
Richard, Signora Majocchi; Lord Aitnur Talbot, Signor Perozzi; Lord Walter Walton, 
Si Mayer: Henrietta of Franee, Signora Alvertazzi ; Sir Bruno Noberton, Sig. Alber 
cone : Guards, Ladies, &c., by the Ladies and Gentiemen of the Chorus. f 
For full particulars, see billsof the day. Box Office open from 10 to 4 o'ciock- 


FF _ The Theatre on the off nighfs wil! be let fur Cowcerts or Lectures. 
ay tredraed Oeora ofBELISARIUS, by Donizetti, will be produced on Wednes: a 


Things Cheatrical. 


Opening of Palmo's New Opera House. 
A large and fasmioneble audience assembled ov Saturday eveuirg last, at the 


pretty little bijou of a theatre, just erected by Signor Palmo, to witness the 
performance of the great Bellini’s last composition, * I'Puriani” or the 
Rovundheads and Cavaliers. 

We have already descrited the house, and its adornments, and have al- 
luded in terns of particclarity to the powerful orchestra of forty pei:form- 
ers, under Rapett', as well as to the corps operatique upon the stage. 
Tou these we will not furtler advert, therefore, at present, then is necessary 
in referring to the particular performance before ws. 

The Opera of “ I’Puritem:” is full of striking airs, most touching melodies» 
the grandest choral and concerted effects, and i. strumeutation of unsurpassed 
ingenuity and power. The story is ove of warand love, and to these madness 
is alded,with jea'ousy and paternal flection: a combination of ,assions calling 
for the bighest exercise of the composer’s genius. 

Lerd Waler Walton, a Puritan General in Cromweli’s army, (Mayer.) had 
betro:hed his daughter, Elvira (Borghese) to Sir Richard, (S:gnora Majocchi,) 
acelone!, in the same cause: but, on discovering that his daughter was in love 
with a strong partisan of the Stuart interest, Lord Arthur Talbot, (Perezzi,) 
he gave his consent to the latter connection. “The marriege was to take place 
in the fortress over which Waltor was Governor, and coming there to meet 
his bride, Arthur discovers that his queen, Henrietta, the widow of Charies L., 
(Sa. Alvertezzi ) is a prisoner there. To save her life, he escapes with her. 
Elvire fancies herself abandoved by her lover aud loses her reasov. Arthur, 
having met with much peril, and Richard having persisied in his design o! 
marryiug Elvira, returns at length to England, there only to be errested and 
conJemued for assisting in the proscribed queen's escape. But just es this is 
about to take place, there is an eud of the war anuovuced, aud a consequent 
pardon tv all prisoness, The terminativn of the story is a matter of course. 
It shou'd have beew mentiored that to the brother of her father, Sir George, 
(Vatelime.) was the care of Elvira chiefly contided. 

The opera was very well susteiued by this cast. 

















————— 








Borghese has a fine so- 
prano voice, of lees force than sweetuess, less to surprise than to satis‘y, less 
As sn actress, we have seen few singers iu that 
role to equal her, none (since Malibran.) to surpass her. She's pretty and pi- 
quant, and is as fascinatiug in action, as she is charming in singing. Her 
great soug inthe pret act, “Son vergio vezzoM,” in which she edm:res her- 
She sang and acted 
it to admiration, and was most epthusiast.cally encored. In the engagement 
of Borghese, as prima Conna, we are convinced (‘aking appesranuce, with every 
thiug else into consideration,) that Palo has given us the best within his im- 
mediate seach. While the claim is not made for her, nor by her, that she is 
either a Grisi or a Malibran, she is yet all that we have described Ler, and thus 
perfectly capable of gratifying any reasonable desires of the lovers of music 
among our citizens. 

It wes Lardly a matter of necessity, we imagine, to give a fine baritone part 
to a contraMo, and no consideration could induce us, favorably as we are in- 
clined towards this new enterprise, to pass over such an evormity in silence, 
To assign a pert, written for Tamburini, tv a womav,—the preposterousness 
of the thing 1s as evident, when stated on paper, as it appeared on Saturday 
nigh‘, to all present. 

The glorious ‘‘ duo finale,” in the second act, ‘‘ Suoni la trombo e intrepi- 
do,’ :o which the magnificent voice and fine acting of Valiellina were so 
co .spicuour, and to the instrumentation of which the noble orchestra did so 
ample a n.easure of justice, was not a little marred by this maladroit dis 
tribution of parts. We hope nothing so anomalous will be permiited again to 
occur. 

Perozzi's (enove is not a favorite with u 
singe aitogether from the top (so to speak,)of his chest; and thus, in h's higher 


brillie. cy then cultivation. 


self in her nupt al dress, isa teet of both these qualities. 


~ 


s. He has no ‘*head-voice,”"—anJ 
notee, theirs is an appearance of over exertion which is apt to inflict as much 
pais upon tLe pitying audience as the singer himself seems to be suffering. — 
Stil’, we conce.'e tha: Perozzi gave his part very ellectively as a whole. and 
may be curt sidered a: a very respectable second tevore, 1 the company cf 
whick he is a member. 

Upou the whole, the specimen now afforded us of what the enterprising 
proprietor of tLe New Opera House means tu do for the cause of music in this 
city, wus: be considered a highly laudable cne, aud worthy of the support,— 
the hearty support of all lovers of the upera. It is but a beginning, the bes s 
u,ou winch the test is to be made, as to the prublem whether we can have (he 
Opera here, at a'!,—and tie foundation for fuiure exertion and effort on iLe 
per: of a marager, wlo, it is obvious, so far, will uot fail to recompeuse us rich- 
ly for tLe encouragement ard support which we may now extend towards his 
enterprise. Let us not be so foolish as turefuse to sustain ths attempt to cs- 
tablis': a stage for fuller and richer enjoymeut hereafter, because we caino 
at the fi.s:, command all the talent the world affluds. Iu the language of 
anosher, “let us not kill our canary, because we cauno’ get a vightu gale.”’ 

We were happy to see that the large audito-y ou Saturday uight were acta 
ated by feelings and considerations |ke those we have been desenibug. ‘The 
waricst applause followed the Overture, the preseutatiou of Grain’s and Bri- 
galdi’s splendid scenes, and the prne‘pel arias, duos, choruses, and covecrted 
pieces compos'ng the opera. There was an evident kindly feelug animating 
the «l.o’e audience, and we crew from its mavifestion the uost eucouragirg 
hopes end promi-es. 

We weie pleased on Monday aud Weduesday evenings, to fiud that the au- 
diences compr'sed tlc clite of the fashionable world. The company baving 

become more fam liar with their parts acquit'ed themselves with increased suc- 
cess. We do not remember to have seen the beautiful Borcue:r, to so much 
adventage as on Wednesday. At the fall of the curtain on the last act she 


was enthusirstically celled fox, and upon her appearance, alone. at the footlights, 
she wes literally crowned as “* Queer. of song and beauty,” by showers of 
wreaths from all parts of the house. 

Next week, Mr. Paumo informs us, he sliall produce the grand opera of 
Belisario! 

We have nothing new to say of the Paik, Olympic, Bowery, or Chatham 
theatres; tLe first remains closed; the others are said :o be doing a fair busi- 
ness for the seasun. 





Scraps from ‘** Gemo'ice.’ 

Mr. Watvack, (the romeris, and on gucd authorty,) still eutertains the 
pleu of erecting a theatre between Reade aud Chambers stieet, in Broadway. 

Mr. Magper’s New Overa, so long in preparation, is to be performed, in 
Boston, at the Melodeon, om the 10:h iast., Mr Penson, of this city, to be the 
leader, having been engaged for this purpose exclusively. It could not be in 
better hands. 

The two Violinists at New Orleans are iv full blast Vieuxtemps plays at 
the Frinch Theatre, one night, aud gives concerts the next. Oe Bull caunot 
do so, as bis coutraet binds iw to the St. Charles Theatre exclusively, alibough 
bis connection with his agent, avd contract maker, Schuberth, is brokeu up. 
Mr. Povey, the ageut here, for the St. Charles, thought of the possibility of 
acciicuts, and secured Ole Bull's autograph on the back of bis coutract. This 
applies to the American at Mobile, too. He will not goto the latter plece, 
un i! he has been to Havava, whither he sails soou from New Orleans. On his 
returo. he performs again at N.Q., aud theo goes to Mobile 

Henry Pracive and Hitt were about cencluding their New Orleans ca- 
gegements at last dates, and were to proceed to Mobile, whither Henry Rus- 
os already gone. Nothing was doing well but the vielin, a| New Or- 
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pera, and the Ballet. 


_Late Intelligence by the “ Montezuma” and “* Republic.”’ 





The Opera. —The charming Dumilatre is to be the first attraction in the bal- 
let department of the opera season. She is positively to appear on the opening 
night. and apartments are a'reaoy engaged for her rec>ption. 

London Court Journal, 7th Jan. 

Haymarket.—Those iate ** Minions of the Moon,” Vestris and C. Mathews, 
re-appeared at this theatre on Saturday last, and shone in their own, vo bor- 
rowed, light. Their entres were hailed with loud popular applause, by which 
evcouraged, they performed with much naivete and spirit in the line of light 
comedy so pecullarly adapted to their taleuts. Ib. 

Mr. Templeton’s Musical Entertainment —On Tuesday evening, Mr. Tem- 
pleion, follown g in the successful track of Mr. Wilson, geve a second musical 
entertaiument, consisting of historical votes upon, and songs of the time of 
Mary Queen of Scots, at the Bri¢ge-house Hotel. Mr. Templecou has made a 
tasteful selection trom the most interesting even's in the lice of this unfortunate 
queen, Which he illustrates with a succession of Scottish songs, aud judging 
from the applause with which many of them were received, and the encores 
they obtained, with the most perfect success. Ib. 


Private Theatricals at Woburn Abbey.—The first representation took place 
on Thursday evening, with ‘he burlesque opera of ** Bombastes Furioso.” For 
further detatis of the performances we reier our reaiers to the following play- 
bill, which was printed for the eccasion :— ‘ Wusurn Aspey Tucatre Thurs- 
day, December 28 1843 —This evening will be performed the burlesque tragic 
opera of * Bombastes Furioso.”” Artaxorinous (King of Utupie) Mr George 
H. C. Byug; Fusbos (Minisrer of State), the Earl of Chestertiel:t (his first ap- 
pearance on these boards); General Boinbestes. Lord Charles Russell; Ds 
taffina, Viscount Anson (his first appearance ou any stage). Attendants, Cour- 
vers, aud Brave Army, by several noble and distinguished Amateurs. Vivat 
Regina. Duors open at lialf past eight; performance to begin at nine precise- 
ly.” A very crowded and distiuguished audience were present, including—he- 
sides the noble host and hustess—Lord and Lady Jobo Russell, Lord and Ledy 
Emlyn, Lord William Russell, Mc. and Lady Caroline Sauford, Mr. Blake, Co- 
lovel Cavendish, Mr. and Lady Agnes Byng, &c. 
contributed for the occasion by Lady John Russel, was very well delivered by 
the eldest sun of the Hon G 3S. Byng, who pertorimed very cleverly the part 
of Artexominons in the opera. Morning Post. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh state that the Ivalian Opera in the Russian ca- 
pital enjoys the highest pa'ronage at the present moment. The Emperor has 
Ou several occasions testified his sat.stactivn to Rubini tur the efficient company 
he has engaged, cousisting of Viardot Garcia aud Isabella Tadint ; primo tenori, 
Rubini and Pasini ; primo basso, Tambuarini; vesdes other able secoudaty ar- 
‘isis. Madame Viardo: Gercia is a great favorite at St. Petersburgh 
last performance in * La Sonsambula,” a splendid cameo was thrown at her fect 
from the box of the Empress. Tne custom of throwing presents aud flowers 
on the stage had been strictly forbiddeu since ihe time Malle. Tag'ion! wes a! 
St. Petersburgh ; bus the public seeing the fashiou revived from high quarters, 
how nigatly overwhelm the distinguished vocalists with showers of boqguets. 

La France Musica/e says that uo covtir:nation of the reported deatn of Ma 
dame Catalani had reeched Paris on the 31st Dec. 





Sporting Intelligence Extra! 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN RACES.—-GREEN RIVER COURSE. 





BY MAT. ©. FIELD, Esy. 





(During Sic Wa. Daemvony Stewart's late expeditivn to the Rocky Mouu- 
talus, his party, while recruiting their exdaustea energies for a few days, at 
their rend, zvous upou Green River, determined to amuse them-elves wi'h ra- 
ces, some of which Field has reported * in the usual style of the chroniclers 
of the Turf’ (Qu. who!) inthe * Picayune.”’) 

As money is a thing not much in use among the mountains, and as not one 
of us carried a dollar beyond the Kansas, it will be necessary to name the na- 
ture of the stakes. These were mae up of shirts, moccasins, knives, lead, 
powder, pistols, beads, ef cefera, and amoug the rest a keg of molasses. Es 
timating these matters at mountain prices, the winning horse would makea 
sweep of an amount well worth carrying off. 


TUESDAY, Aug. 14, 1843—Sweepstakes for all ages, catch weights. 
One mie. 


Six subscribers. 


Leo Walker’s ch. h. Dick Rip, 125lbs.......... adinednsaad eieaccsdmebieokh asa aisteies l 
Jack Hill's ro. h. Ro/itag Thunder, 130ibs ........ petieeewns ieaaciene'gliemaakibgrers nesesuee - 3 
Capt. Greathouse’s br.h. Bones, 120ibs ...............-.--.--- erughtbeneaneeseshbees 3 
Guesso Chouteaa’s b. m. Mary Allen, 125ibs ... 2.2.2.2... 22.2.2 eee e eee RE Re ee ee 0 
Mr. Storer’s ch. h. The Count, 11 jbs........... Be NE ee he A ee ee eR 0 
Mr. Bay’s bl. h. Black Prince, }15lbs................ itt niinitneiaitiit~_,; masa 'S 


Time, 2:15. 

Off at the tap of a tin pan went the six nags, Dick Rip gallanting Mary 
Allea tu advance, while Boves went clattering after Rolling Thunder, who lap- 
ped the Cockney Count, leaving the sable Prince at a respectable distance in 
the rear. The dignity of the affair perbaps demands frum us the statement 
that the tin pan was, tn fact, a drum, be'onging to the Shoshouees who were 
with us, and used as such i their war dances, though it was still, liverally no- 
thing more or less than a /in pan 
and a drum it skall be. Off at the tap of the drum, then, went the six negs. 
A straight mile had been laid off and marked upon a beautifal level! meadow 
berwren Willow Creek and Green River, about half a mile from our evcam)- 
ment, aud the s‘ripes and stars fluating upon an Tudian ledge pole at one end, 
marked the judges’ s and. Afier the start, as we have mentioned, Dick Rip 
was a* once insfa/led as favorite agaiust the field, though before the race the 
Count held rather che advantage in popularity, owirg, however, more to the 


cuutideut bragging of his Cockney master than any superiority of form or cou- | 


dition exhib:ted by his Countship. For the first quarter the cumpetitors moved 


ou pretty much as they were, except that the ouly lady in the crowd exhibited | 


symptoms of getting tied of her partner, Dick Rip, who fairly put off from 
Miss Mary, leaving ner to take up with Rolliog Thunder. He seemed nleased 


evough with her company uotil passing the half mile post, when it became | 
evident that Mary Was about changing partners again, a> she was dropptug de- | 


Boues j 


hind the roan, with the determination ef takmg up wih old Boves 
made vo bones of cutiing her company at once, aud before reaching the las! 
quarter he bed placed himsel! beyoud her reach and ahead of the Cockuey. 


Shouts went up at ths change in the condition of affsirs, sach as were vever | 


beard upon Green River before. The owner of the Count had been so con- 
fideut of winuimg the race, and had talked so contemptuvurly of Dick Rip and 
‘he rest, that every body rejoiced in seeing him with such a prospect of being 
besten, and particularly by uld Bones, the most despised ueg on the read. 
Cumng into the last quarter the race seemed pretty clearly tu be Dick's, 
though Rolling Thunder and Bones were working laid together uot far behind 
him. Mary Allen had contentedly taken up wih the discarded Count, and 
they were coming leisurely ou behind, followed by the Black Pruce, who sti!! 


An epilogue, very kindly | 


At her | 


Bat the Shoshouee uation called it a drum, | 
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Robinson put a mad fellow of an fudia, 

and t'ns red jockey threw off banket and leg. 
bimsel! from ranking oe = oe ar “se garment, merely preservit.z 
: g among the sans culotics by tying a rad cotton handke f- 
chief around him. He then ued a twisted cord of buffalo hide around the ander 
jaw of the horse, and in this condition tne Lidian jnped oo the naked animal 
He wes atal!, well-shaped fellow, with that wild fight peculiar to the [ndiar.s 
of the mountains In his eye, and as he rode off to place bims+if at the starting 
acne (Net ls his eppearance that caused betting to run high in favor 

The nags all started fir e'vy, mad Tom, the ) ckey extraord nary of S skeedee 
darting Into the lead at the first j imp, witb a scream quite as piercing and jist 
a trifle more Cuphoulons than thet made by the Jontchartrain railroad alarm 
whistle. The sigtt from the judges’ stand was grand and s'range to an en- 
chanting degree. First a clovd ot dnst arose, thet bed so much the semblaace 
of smoke, out of which ceme darting a grenp of wi! figures. whipping and 
yelling, and wit) arms aud legs fying lhe a band of very fends. Limbo 
broke ioose ! was the siveest on that sprang at once to the mond, as ioferna! 
Spiti's seemed bursting Ost fram the smoke, 

The dust roiled after the rders in a huge cloud, and litt'e could be seen of 
the parties in tue contest until the whole crowd passed the |ialf-mile mark, when 
mad Tom was seen flying twen:v yards in advance, while the ohers were 
huddling alorg in no pariecu'er distiretion of posivion, at jest thet distance 
behind the victorious Siskeesee. Ove remarkable feature of the scene was 
the furions riding backward aad forward o° the Soaies, as they with willing 
eagerness ¢bandoned themselves tu the excitement of the sport. Ou, on came 
the uags, the cap perceptibly widening between Siskeecee acd his pursuers 
Thev entered the last quarter, and then the posit Ous ©! atl the competitors 
could be distinguished. Brown Bes: was leading these behind, s'epping tor- 
ward at @ merry pace, but evidentiy with po chance of usax oy up ma'tere with 
Siskeedee, wile Mountain Dev | appeared vext, m:kig @ ‘remendous effort to 
get in front. The Chiefian ard Tom, the sorrel, were dong their best in a 
sineli way, but it was clear that there remaiied wo further use of their breaking 
) their necks in hope of Winulpg the stakes. . 

No finer sight wes ever wituessed upon a race course, ‘hay tre passing of the 
judges's stand by the Iudien upon Siskeecee. Mad Tuin seemed to rise in bis 
stirrups, though he had none. and with his cai thrown back over his right 
shoulder, looking at (hose belied tum, his left arn tossed gracefully in the air, 
the slencer bridle, the ouly jrece of gearlog about the horse, gras prod firmly in 
| Nie right hand, be made a pec'ure of wild grace and grandeur tuat Lhrew us all 
|} tu loud shouts of admiration. Mercury in bronz: seemed to have stared in- 
to astute of supernatural enima ou. and tere he was fiying be’ore us in won- 
derful and beautiful realy !—S -keedee passed the )idges’ stand thiry yards 
ahead of the field, running es it the mad Tadian rdcr vever intended tv come 
beck with him, while the res: of ‘hs crowd came up in the fuitowing order, all 
| cistanced by the victor. Mies Geotyear, oa bis Mountain Devi', wes frst in 
after Si-keedee; Brown Bess was one ler g ib bind; the Chiefian next made 
his appearance, emergeng trom tne run home, aud Tom Kept the last company 
u pretty clusefasbiuu, Poor Brown Bess fell ae soun as fer jockey gave ber 
nber'y tu rest. She wes ridden be a bright intelimeut little tellow by the same 
lof George Greathouse. Tne bo, jumped clear of tne failing auimal, made her 
rise, and mounted again; but then, winle he wag looking careless!y around, the 
mare fell suddenly again, crushing little Greathouse and fracturing his c'av'cle 
Pais gave a sober turn to the bus ness a: ouce, and our surgeoa, Dr Ti'gbman, 
was soon engaged in cainp, set'ing the boy's cuollar-bone, which, nh usay te 
| proper to add, was firw aud well again by the Une we reached Mi-seur) en our 

return. 


Jack Robinson and Miles Goodyear weve two of the trappers then ene 
with us, possessing good horses, and both men beg famous riders 
meucted h:s own way for the race, bat 
named Ton, on * S skeedee,” 
gings, and everything about hi 








Several races were made up fur oar thid and last day's sport, and some 
matches were proposed and atrar ged on the ground, one or two of which we 


shali mention, and so conciude the racing portivn of oir jwrna! 





THIRD DAy. 
Rare sport was looked for upon the commg off of this game. Al! the second 
and third rates were eatered, aud the eutire camp turned out, getting positions 
upon the elevations along the race course io vizw the contest. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 16—Sweepstakes for all ages, catch weights. Nine subscribers 
Oue mile. 
Dr. S. Tilghman’s clumsy pouv Scatier-dust ... 2... ccccccesccccccccccccccccese 
I SE I I RI rater ices oo isn innssacce sep xansmnsesuocueses Panuniien 
rs ©, TC WO Oe Re I I a onan bce ccnccccwccccccccccecccsescecess 
Lieut. Sid. Smith’s big brute Buccphalus...... 02.2... -. cece e cess 
Harry Wood’s |ame nag Buzzard-meat 
.. SORTS CUNT YG MRIS BO. BOBO 6 ois stwic copcccncccccccccnssccccccccece ‘ 
Cyprian Menard’s old poor horse Dying Swan... 2.2... eee ee ee eee nen cec ce cennees 
Solomon Scribendi's ladian mare E/;zoteth Jenkins 

Samuel Lowry’s little mule Fop 
Time, 2:56. 





j sine Now here.” : oO tu Camp. in sediide 
| Never did the “ Sacred Nine” ercate 2 greater sensation among the same 
| number of devotecs than did these nine pags oo this occasion. The track was 
fin excellent condition, there betug vething to interfere with its full perfectio 
but the badger hules, all of which we fuond it mmpossitie to fill up. Two false 
siarta were made before they a!! got fairly off, and then the sport commenced 
i most glorious and uproariogs faxhion. Sting-mud ran into the lead at the 
start, with the lute mule, Pop, elmost alongside of him, but this state of 
things didu’t last long. Seatres dust lel up E‘zabeth Jeukius fora place in 
frout, while the veuerable Sling mud retired to the rear, leaving the little mule 
iu 4 great rage with Miss Etizibeta Jenkins fur dering to place herself in so 
| promioent a position. But the reren of Seavver-dust and KE! zabdeth didn't las: 
I leng either, for up came Bucepha us, pushed lard ty ihe tiery filly, and these 
two were soon tue leading uags) Boicephalus matutaived bis rank as the best 
nag about ten seconds, and then Od A'coho! began his work in earnest. The 
filly passed Bucephealus like a sue’, and quie'ly placed a gap of a yard or two 
| between herself and thuse behind tier, wnile E vb. Zebvbs and Buzzard-meat fe 
into company behind, doing the'r best to get out of the way of the Dying Swa 
|} whu was making desperate aud panty! efforts to keep op acquaiuance. | 
i thir manuer they passed the half inde post, aud one coutinuous aud prolonged 


—— 


roar of Maughing au‘ burlesque cheers 

Here a change took p'ace, and the drollest part of che whele affair occurres 
Fop fell belitud, and got so enrsgee at it that ve commenced ** playing elk, 
which is the mountain expression fur tie prauciug, Cavorting, and other eccei- 
tric exhibitions of a lively mule. Pop fling up tis lind jegs, and then Le 
| piwed the air with his fere legs, then he “bumped” Gimse!f aud jumped * a! 

fours’ off ‘he ground, and finally he fluag his rider, flew tae Urack, and put 
ltorcamp as if a dunigutive pauéemonun was at tis heels. In looking avs 
| laughing at this we lust the rum of the race fur some distatce 


ur 

-~ 
* 
! 


0: 


The uine uags entered the run home io the fo'} 
) gottbe lead and ray furiously tn frout, wth au awkward though switt gar, 
made him look al! the time es if fie #was avoiding snakes. Alcvhol continued 
as lively as ever, but was evidentiy uot strong evouglh to overhaul the pous, 
though she seeined sure of the dist-u tion of second best. Sling-mud and B.- 
cephalus came aloag next, Buzzird-meat bobbing along after, leaving Edo 
| Zedds charitably keeping company wih the Dying Swan, while Miss Jeaiins 


owiog fashion. Scatrer-dus 


aa 


modestly continued his position in the rear. The excitemeut here rose tu a/ Wee Lowbere. Pretty much in the same order tuey al. came up to ‘he Judge 
pitch that must have astonished the badgers in the holes around us, Tne | stand, and the fate of the centeutiou was as follows :— 


Suskes gal.oped around—not the suekes of the gras-, but the Shoshonce snakes 
—rolling about on thetr horses aud flinging their arme m the air in the wildest 
enthusiasm. We joined them i: their velis, doing owr best to outscrea:n them, 
aud the horses came dashing pa-t the judges’ stand with their eves starting 


from their bead’s and their muscles straming, as if urged into maduess by the | 


contention and the extracrdinary scene! Dick Rip ren as he had done from 
the start, maintainivg the lead throughout, aud wivomg the race with a'l ease 
Rolling Thunder ran aiter hun past the judges, aod Bones came clattering home 
third best, whi'e Mary Allen and the Couut fiuished theic share of the affair 
close locked, neck aid neck, and the Black Prince followed, as vefore. We 
have no besitation tv pronouncing this the greatest one mi'e heat on record 
that was ever run in the mountains! It must remain a subject of regr2. ever 
bereafier that we are voable to enrich the annals of the Turf with the ped:- 
grees of these nags, bu: all we learved about them at all was that Marv Allen 
was “out of Coaditivn’—tier sire nobody seemed to kuow. ‘ 

We all role back frow the race -ground to camp iu bigh glee end exhilirat ou 


’ 


allexcept the Cockuey owner of * Count,” who caught the fever and agus | 


imu ediately after losing the race, and never got well again until he found bim- 

self back ou board a steamboat iu tae Missvuri river. The rest of us enjuyed 

the sport wiih the fullest satisfaction, and that evening a race was arranged 

which came off the next day. rm 
SECOND DAY. 

Si Wm. Stuart had a beautiful spotted bay hunter, never used but fer ruv- 
ning beffa'o, which was put in among the entries for this day's sport, aud tbe 
followiag sinail matters made up the uovel purse tu be claimed by the winner : 
—A dozen of champagne, a dozeu of hock, six leather shirts, one pair of p's- 
tols, Indian trinkets, @d lb, and two fine mules—the value of al! about 
$500. 

WEDNESDAY, Aug. 15—Sweepstakes for all ages, catch weights. 

One mile. 


Five subsc: ibers. 








| 


Jack Robinson's ch. h. Siskeedee, 150ivs..........5....- 8. Se iad i Ma ] 

Sir Wa. Seowart’s b. bh. Chéaftain, 195103 2... ccc ccccccccccocctecncceecs.. ; 4 dist 
Miles Goodyear’s gr. m. Mowatain Devi’, 130ibs ...................--.----...---.- dist 
Lieut. Graham’s br.m Brown Bess, 1)S8ibs ..................---- te. an 
Cok GeO. Bi ices dail Beinn csdn tas dadwinanc-.aeotca.c,.0,.. GH 


Time, 2:05, 


The heru of this race was hardly cvo! from hs work when he was catled o 
tu run again, a chailenge having passed, and a match being made up at ouce, 
between him and a sorrel horse catled Harlequin. We shail report this race 
briefly, and conclude. 

This race produced a very pleasant excitement, without creating such bo = 
teruus fun as attended the sweepstakes The pieasure derived oy al preses 
was of a more subdued character, and al! tie mure agreeable fur effecting 4 
trausition in sensat‘eu. The two competitors were ree!!y good animals, 40! 
there was po burlesque about the contention. Ev. rv body was interestc! 
| whether betting or vet, to see whic would turn ou, the bes! nag as they hat 
, both before this perfurmed good service in chasing butle'o, end for sume Line 
had ocen looked upon as rivals. Dr. Tilgunan rode Sea'ter-tust himself, wb! 
Ha:lequin was mounced by a little consumptive Frenchman, who was an exce- 
| leut rider, but very nearly as deaf as the winn ug-post. 

Od they weut with an easy start, Harlequin ahead, and the clumsy pony (ear 
(ing the grass with his boofs, lke a bull buita'o when borly pressed, as he to 
lowed close behind. The eprightly litie Doctor con eu'ed numself for a wai" 
with his rear position, withuut fistressing Scatter dust with his silk and etce: 
until the time came when i! w successary te ‘de or de,” and then tLe pres 
pect of affairs uuderwent a slight variation. The dea! jockey op Harleq 
could bear nothing, but throvg' the three quariers uf the race he had been loot 
ing. vow and agai, over his git sLoulder at his oppovent in the rear, Tle 
Doctor, perceiving th:s, watched his oppo:tuutty aud called on the clumsy p2%* 
fur all he knew, darting pasi Harlequin on the left, while the deaf mau ture 
far around on the right tu see where be was leaving hisrival! Those sho'? 
iced this were in ecstacies with the face/ia as well a3 the success of che move 
ment. The astonishment of the deaf Frenesman is not to be told, when 
looked again m front (suppesing Scatter dust e@ut of sight bebind, as be re’ 
was) aud saw the Doctor viviog whip aud spur ahead of bun in ihe run bone 

| Tne Freuch jockey put the © persuades’ to Harlequin ke a madman, bu! © 
was tuo late. Scat’er dust weut in the victor. We enrex a summary :— 

SAME DAY—Sccond Day —Match, for a Supper for ten. 
Dr Tilghman’s clumsy pony 


Jos. Ogle’s sorrel! horse Har'equin .....2-..2 e200 
Time, 2:0 


_ 


One mile. 


“sewer tie ied ee ee ee ee oe ee 


ie eee ee eee eee. eee 
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